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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 

EAN SPERRY recently quoted Professor Jacks 
as saying that the quest for happiness is the 
most unfortunate enterprise on which the 
human race has ever embarked, and that most of the 
miseries of mankind are attributable to it. In the 
interview in the London Daily Mail where Jacks re- 
cently expressed himself on this subject, the great 
English philosopher said that men everywhere have 
got from Rousseau and from our Declaration of In- 
dependence the nonsensical notion that they have a 
right to happiness, and, finding it not to be had, they 
conclude that some villain has deprived them of it, 

and pitch into all sorts of innocent bystanders. 

It is a rather whimsical way of stating a truth 
which we fear leaves much to be said. Jacks was 
much more effective a few years ago at Harvard 
University, when he delivered a memorable lecture on 
the meaning of human existence. Man was not made 
for happiness, he said. He was made for long jour- 
neys, for difficult undertakings, for heroic adventures, 
for lost causes, and his happiness if it comes is a by- 
product. That was stern doctrine, as the head of 
the Unitarian Church said to us that night, but we 
all thrilled to the truth of it. 

What we would bring out a little more positively 
is the fact that man was made for happiness—not 
sensual enjoyment, not self-indulgence of any kind, 
but the happiness of useful achievement, duty doing, 
fulfilling his high destiny, and faith in God. 

As a Universalist editor, writing especially for 
Universalist. people, we echo the universal wish and 
hope, “A Happy New Year for all.” 

We Universalists smart a bit at times under the 
half-concealed contempt of men in the field of thought 
whom we admire and like, but who think of our gospel 
as “sugary”? because it repudiates completely the old 
doctrine of man’s miserable estate, and proclaims 
that he was made for happiness here and hereafter. 
It is not difficult for us to prove that this never has 
meant anything very easy or sugary. From the time 
our people first assembled to make a profession of be- 
lief, 128 years ago, and all through the generation be- 
fore when they were making ready for Winchester, 
they bracketed together the two words “‘holiness and 
happiness.” In the Winchester Declaration they 
specifically wrote into the law of our church, “We 
believe that holiness and true happiness are insepar- 
ably connected, and that believers ought to maintain 


order and practise good works, for these things are 
good and profitable unto men.” 

The Universalist doctrine of punishment is based 
on the belief that happiness is our destiny, righteous- 
ness the way to happiness and punishment one of the 
ways of God to righteousness. There is nothing 
sentimental*or sugary in Universalism. 

A Universalist believes that war can be abolished. 
poverty cured, justice written into human laws and 
practises, love made the rule of life, and a time ushered 
in when every man can sit in safety under his own 
vine and fig tree with none to make him afraid. It 
counts these great enterprises enterprises of happiness. 
It holds that God has put responsibility for them on 
man’s shoulders, and that boldly shouldering the 
responsibility leads to happiness. 

Nor is our Declaration of Independence out of 
step with this philosophy. All that it said was that 
a chance for happiness is the inalienable right of all, 
and all that it was gunning for was a political despot 
who stood in the way. A good part of the work of all 
happiness makers is to shove the despots to one side. 

Because the light-headed and hard-hearted abuse 
the word happiness we shall not give it up. So we 
say, “A happy new year to all.”” We wish for every- 
body, in 1932, the happiness of normal living, self- 
development, useful work, self-sacrifice, religious in- 
sight, co-operative effort for the good of all, and faith 
in the universe to which we belong. 

* ok 
JESUS AS AUTHORITY 


N Sunday school,” says Mr. Fitzgerald in his letter 
in this issue, ‘“a man once asked me this question: 
‘What do the Universalists mean when they say, 

“We believe in the spiritual authority of His Son 
Jesus?” ’ I wish I had known how to answer that 
question.” 

Let us try. Probably most Universalists of to- 
day mean something like this: We believe that Jesus 
is a historic character, that he lived the best life of 
which we have any record, and that his life is one that 
we may well follow. All truth, beauty and goodness 
are authoritative. The authority of Jesus rests on 
the truth, beauty and goodness in him and on nothing 
else. 

Universalists seek truth for authority, not au- 
thority for truth. Not many would say that we ac- 
cept Jesus alone as authority. We doubt if Ledyard 
meant that. St. Francis is an authority. Savon- 
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arola, George Fox, and Jane Addams are authorities. 
That is, their lives speak to us with power, and that 
power makes us feel that we ought to obey. 

We do not consider the authority of Jesus differ- 
ent from the authority of any good man in kind, but 
simply in degree. 

Now with the name “Christ” it is a different thing. 
Christ is simply the name which long generations 
have put deep in the consciousness of the race as 
synonymous with divinity. ‘Christ’? in the Old 
Testament, “Christ before the foundation of the 
world,” “Christ”? to whom men pray, obviously can 
not mean Jesus, who was born nineteen hundred 
years ago. It is another name for God. When Or- 
thodox people use the word Christ they mean God. 
Universalists do not mean that. Most of them be- 
lieve that God was in Jesus, as He is in all good true 
men and women. Most of them believe that we have 

learned more about God through Jesus than in any 
other way. Most of them are willing that other 
people should call God “Christ” if they choose, or 
“Buddha,” or any other name that-is helpful to them, 
but God is the name that most of them prefer, im- 
perfect though they know it to be. 

When Universalists use the word Christ they do 
not use it as a synonym for God, but as a synonym 
for Jesus. When they say Jesus Christ they do not 
express belief in any theory of the messiahship. 
When they say “His son” they recognize Jesus as a 
son of God, not as the only son and not as a son in 
any special way except as lofty stature, clear under- 
standing, matchless love, always are special. 

The seat of authority for Universalists is the 
mind, the soul, the conscience, of man. “Why even 
of yourselves,” asked Jesus, “judge ye not what is 
right?” 


* * 


FRIENDLY TO HUMANISTS 


HY not be friendly to the humanists?” said 

V \V a minister recently. “Of course,” we replied, 

“Why not? Friendliness is best always. 

The village atheist is one of our best friends.” “But 

why oppose them?” he went on. “We do not oppose 

them,” was our answer. “To oppose them would be 

like opposing volume one of a biographical dictionary. 

They represent about as many shades of opinion as 
the dead men in the book.” 

“Then what do you oppose?” he inquired. ‘We 
oppose a body of ideas,”’ we rejoined. “We do not 
call the people who hold them atheistic, for the 
humanists object, nor irreligious, because they object 
to that, nor positivists, because they will not accept 
that either. But one group of humanists can be 
easily identified. They are the people (as Hutcheon 
put it) who insist that man’s spirit can find complete 
satisfaction within the realm of the known, and that 
therefore religious faith or any belief about the nature 
of the Infinite Reality that goes beyond the known 
and the demonstrable, is not only unnecessary but a 
positive weakness and hindrance in our effort to ad- 
just ourselves to the conditions of life.” 

We do not believe that. We shall state our un- 
belief in as many forms as possible, and at the same 
time state our belief in God, inman as a child of God, 


in the way the universe is run and in a final worthy 


outcome for all. 
* * 


HAS OUR DOCTRINE WON? 


O sect has seen its essential doctrines win as we 
have seen ours win,’ writes Dr. Lewis B. 
Fisher. If we were to send out a question- 

naire as to the truth of this statement, we fear that 
we should get as many negatives as affirmatives. In 
the South men would say people hold to the doctrine 
of endless hell. Most people inside and outside of 
our church would say that our distinctive doctrine is 
“no endless hell.” Is it? How about the doctrine of 
the Universal Fatherhood of God? How would we 
answer the question of it were assumed to mean that? 
And would it make much difference with our 
answer if we made a distinction between ‘“‘winning” 
intellectually and winning practically? 
* * 


PUTTING CHRIST IN THE CONSTITUTION 


HERE are several matters engaging our atten- 
tion—personal, national, international, inter- 
stellar. Therefore we must decline the cour- 

teous invitation of the Committee on Witness Bear- 
ing of the Reformed Presbyterian Church to join them 
in a movement to amend the Constitution of the 
United States by inserting a reference to Jesus Christ 
as the supreme lawgiver of the nations. 

We are not deterred from signing and circulating 
the petition from any idea that the Senate and House 
might not have time to consider the question. We 
are sure that they have plenty of time. Nothing is 
too remote from the actual needs of a world in travail 
for them to pass it up. But we are the one without 
time. As we see it there are seventeen million, four 
hundred and thirteen thousand, one hundred and 
seventy-seven things to do before we shall have any 
time to consider whether we might be willing even to 
mention the matter in our paper. 

* * 


THREE THINGS ABOUT HUMANISM 


UMANISM, according to Curtis W. Reese, 
consists of three things which most liberal 
thinkers not only accept but regard as of 

primary importance: 1. A conviction that human life 
is of supreme worth and not a means to an end. 
2. An effort to understand human experience by 
means of human inquiry. 3. An effort to enrich 
human experience to the utmost capacity of man and 
the utmost limit of his environing conditions. 

Humanism as taught in some of the liberal 
churches consists of three other things which most 
liberal thinkers do not accept: 1. There is no other 
help or hope for man, as Gordon Kent put it the other 
day in the Christian Register, than in man. 2. Man 
does not need God. He is entirely sufficient for him- 
self. 3. There is no God. 

There is not the slightest use in our getting an- 
noyed with one another over these discussions. 

In fact, the deeper one’s conviction of the truth 
of his position, the more serene he is apt to be in the 
presence of contradiction, misunderstanding or even 
ridicule. 
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JESUS NOT IN ECLIPSE 


S the spirit of the man Jesus in eclipse? We can 
hardly say so if we study history. The things 
about which we are so concerned internationally 

now were hardly discussed a generation or two ago. 
The social implications of the gospel were scarcely 
mentioned. 

Many organizations outside of the church to-day 
emphasize the power that there is in faith. Some 
exploit the power, but at least they give testimony 
to its reality. More people than Quakers are begin- 
ning to talk about the invincible power of love. 

Many people say that the religion of Jesus is a 
failure. Other people say that it has never been 
tried. We insist that it is spreading, capturing new 
areas every year, getting a deeper hold on the masses. 

* * 


MARRING OUR HIGHWAYS WITH BILL- 
BOARDS 
HE American Nature Association of 1214 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C., owner and 
publisher of the Nature Magazine, is doing 
yeoman service in stirring up public sentiment against 
the billboard nuisance on the highways. 
All who drive motor cars have realized for some 
time how much the billboards mar and deface the 
landscape. The lovelier the section, and the more it 
is visited, the more the billboard advertisers operate 
their destructive business. Most people have driven 
on past these ugly signs thinking hopelessly that there 
is nothing to be done about it. Well, there is much to 
be done about it. One thing is to tell advertisers 
frankly that no good will is created for them or their 
products by this spoiling of our fairest landscapes. 
Another thing is to ask our state legislators to support 
bills outlawing this industry. A third thing is to 
meet and checkmate the firms which execute con- 
tracts for the advertisers and who put up the signs. 
The last is the hardest of all, for here we come face to 
face with the men who make money out of the indus- 
try, and whoever touches the pocketbook has a fight 
on his hands, especially with the callous, hard-boiled 
type of people in the billboard business. 

The American Nature Association recently is- 
sued Bulletin Number Six on this subject, and will 
mail it free to all who ask for it. There are 24 pages, 
many illustrations, statements as to the progress of 
legislation in various states, and articles on roadside 
control. 

One thing we like about it is its perspective. It 
does not say that all the roads are spoiled. It gives 
us lovely pictures in the hill country of northwestern 
Illinois, along the Rock River, and in other parts of 
the state. ; 

On the other hand, approaching Washington, 
D. C., from the north there are twenty billboards to 
the mile, for five miles. Approaching Elgin, Illinois, 
on the Fox River road, there are twelve and one-half 
signs to the mile for six miles. There are pictures 
showing these roads and illustrating dangerous and 
distracting concentration at curves. 

The Los Angeles Times recently carried: an edi- 
torial which shows that public sentiment is being 
aroused on this matter: 


Billboards are becoming more blatant and fre- 
quent. They smite the vision at every curve and often 
catch you before you reach the curve. However, 
hardly a day passes but that you hear of some state 
squirming under the torture and passing new laws 
against the blight of the billboard. . . . California has 
more to see than almost any other section. Because of 
this, outdoor space is more valuable and firms capital- 
ize upon the natural scenery of the state. California 
suffers in proportion to her scenic assets. It is a short- 

’ sighted policy to let this abuse go on. 

Well, anyway, that lady on the billboards with a 
schoolgirl complexion may still be keeping it; but if she 
knew what we thought of her standing between us and 
the scenery she would go and jump into the lake. 

One good resolution for the new year for nature 
lovers to make is that we will help conserve the natural 
beauty of our country. Beauty, as well as goodness 
and truth, belongs to God and is a part of religion. 

* Ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Governments,” said President Hoover to the 
Eucomenical “Methodist Conference, ‘have their 
normal limitations. They must depend largely upon 
churches and schools to create, preserve and increase 
the spiritual and moral basis essential to the life of 
the states. . . . Your co-operation in the making of 
attitudes and the creation of essential human tempers 
such as a keen, quick consciousness of human needs 
and a high sense of human values, is needed.” 


Zion’s Herald tells the story of an upper middle 
class family in California who went on the rocks finan- 
cially. The oldest daughter, a college graduate, 
unable to get a job teaching, took a place as governess. 
The younger daughter, in college, got a job as wait- 
ress in the college inn and went on with her work. 
But dad, past fifty, former president of the school 
board, prominent socially, took the janitorship of a 
public school. You can’t beat such a crowd. 


What suggestiveness there is in the topic that the 
Rev. Dwight Bradley of Newton took for the series of 
five devotional half-hours that he conducted at the 
Third All New England Regional Meeting of Con- 
gregationalists in Portland: “Writing a Book of 
Acts.” “He brought the Christian minister of to- 
day,’ writes Morris Turk, “into a real apostolic 
succession of service.” 


The Rev. John Baillie, preaching in King’s 
Chapel recently, took as his text a saying of Jesus 
handed down by Clement of Rome—‘‘Pray for the 
great and the little will be yours.” It was a remark- 
able sermon. One thing that he said was that for 
most o1 us the great temptation is not to commit sins 
that we do not like to mention to one another, but the 
temptation to rest content with negative virtues. 


An over-driven banker in New Jersey, the Com- 
monweal tells us, killed himself on the day the new 
Hoover bank corporation was being formed. His 
bank was perfectly sound, but the note he left showed 
how greatly he had been overtaxed: ‘‘Unless the world 
goes back to God,” he wrote, “it is lost. I know Iam 
so tired of it all.” 


{ 
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I Remember the Days of Old” 


Charles E. Jefferson 


I remember the days of old.—Psalm 143 : 5. 


9) SHALL never go into Trinity Church again.” 

4| That is what I said to myself on Thursday, 
fm 8) Jan. 26, 1893, just thirty-nine years ago next 
Me} month. The funeral service was ended. The 
congregation had finished singing, 


For all the saints who from their labors rest, 
Who thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blest. . 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


The eight Harvard students had just carried 
the casket through yonder door. It was at that 
moment that I exclaimed, “I shall never go into 
Trinity Church again!” I said it because I felt I 
could never look upon another face in this pulpit, 
and that never could I listen to another voice in this 
room. For me the glory of the place had departed. 
Through thirty-eight years 1 have kept my vow. I 
am here to-day solely because your rector invited me 
to come. I owe such a debt to this church that 
never shall I be able to refuse anything it asks me to do. 

What I say this morning will be intensely per- 
sonal—almost confidential. JI am not going to give a 
biographie sketch of Phillips Brooks. That is an old 
story to most of you and the rest of you can get it in 
the library. I am not going to present an analysis of 
his sermons. That has already been done by many 
a homiletic expert. JI am not going to exhibit a por- 
trait of his character. That can be done by any of 
the preachers who come after me. It is not my pur- 
pose to estimate his influence or measure the results 
which flowed from his labors. That can be done by 
men who never saw his face and never heard the sound 
of his voice. I want to relate a story which has 
never been published, and which I alone can tell. 
I want to tell you what he did for me. You have 
often heard of what he did for young men in general, 
let me tell you what he did for one young man in par- 
ticular. I have no time to-day for generalities. I 
desire to be original and intimate. It was Phillips 
Brooks who made me a minister of the Gospel. I 
was a law student half-way through my law course, 
and he took hold of me and turned the stream of my 
life into a new channel. I have been preaching many 
years, and all those years have been different from 
what they would have been had his life never touched 
my own. 

The group of those who knew Phillips Brooks is 
rapidly dwindling. In a few years the survivors will 
all be gone. Because I am an eye-witness, I want to 
put in my testimony before it is too late. That which 
I have heard, that which I have seen with my own 
eyes, that which I beheld, that which my hands 
handled, that which I have seen and heard, declare I 
unto you, that you may have fellowship with me in 
my knowledge of this man of God. 


*A sermon preached in Trinity Church, Boston, Sunday, 
Dee. 13, 1931, by the honorary minister of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York City. 


It was on Saturday evening, Oct. 4, 1884, forty- 
seven years ago, that I saw and heard Phillips Brooks 
for the first time. He was then a man of forty-nine. 
I was a stranger in Boston, from the Middle West, 
having arrived here only a few days before. I knew 
only two men in all New England, one of whom was 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, at that time pastor of the 
Congregational church. in Newtonville. Saturday 
afternoon I chanced to meet Dr. Gunsaulus on Tre- 
mont Street and we took a stroll through the Common 
and the Public Gardens. He was my Coleridge and 
I was his Charles Lamb. He had a habit of stopping 
anywhere we might happen to be and delivering an 
oration to me. Whenever a new idea struck him he 
would stop walking and begin to orate. When we 
came in sight of Trinity Church, he promptly halted 
and proceeded to deliver a eulogy on Phillips Brooks. 
I had never heard of Phillips Brooks. I had heard of 
Beecher and Talmadge and Joseph Cook, for these 
three had visited my college town as lecturers. I had 
heard of Edward Everett Hale and James Freeman 
Clarke, for their books had carried their fame through 
the West. But Phillips Brooks was to me unknown. 
Gunsaulus informed me he was the greatest preacher 
in America. I felt very ignorant and ashamed. Of 
course I must now hear him. I heard him that very 
evening. Why he was preaching on Saturday night 
I do not remember nor do I know where he preached. 
The notes in my diary are provokingly brief. His 
text was, ““Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters.”’ The sermon does not seem to have 
made much impression on me, but the man did. This 
is what I wrote down before I went to bed: “I have 
heard Phillips Brooks. Grandest looking man I have 
ever seen. Large eyes and large mouth. Fine head 
which he threw back constantly.” Strange to say, I 
added this bit of information: “There were only twenty 
men present.” I knew because I counted them. The 
fact that the greatest preacher in America could get 
only twenty men to listen to him on that particular 
Saturday evening evidently startled me. I went on 
to quote a remark of Oliver Wendell Holmes to the 
effect that the best part of our education is flowing in 
through the women. More women than men heard 
Brooks that evening. 

The next afternoon I was in Trinity listening to 
a sermon on the text: “Silver and gold have I none, 
but such as I have give I thee.”’ This is what I wrote 
in my diary: ‘““The sermon was twenty-eight minutes 
long, very simple and not unusually eloquent. House 
not filled.”” But while he was not eloquent to me that 
day, I discovered later on that he had written a ser- 
mon on my mind which never faded. That is elo- 
quence, and I did not know it. He made that sen- 
tence glorious to me forever. He etched it in fire on 
my soul. 

The next Sunday at four o’clock, I was back in 
Trinity again, this time to hear a sermon on ‘‘Some 
men’s sins are open beforehand going before to judg- 
ment, and some men they follow after.” In my diary 
I made no comment on this sermon, but I filled over a 
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page with its contents, and I found out later on that 
it haunted me and it haunts me still. The next Sun- 
day at four I was back in Trinity again. The preacher 
preached on “Wherefore, brethren, give the more 
diligence to make your calling and election sure.” 
This time I gave two full pages of my diary to a reswme 
of the sermon, and this is what I said: ‘The grandest 
sermon I have heard in Boston. Not read, and full 
of fire. Earnest and full of entreaty to come to 
Christ.” You observe that the preacher was growing 
on me all the time. 

Boston at that time was rich in famous preachers. 
James Freeman Clarke, Edward Everett Hale, Charles 
A. Bartol, Brooke Hereford, Bernard Carpenter, 
Minot J. Savage, John L. Withrow and Joseph T. 
Duryea were preaching every Sunday, and of course 
I had to hear them all. I was a sermon taster. I 
soon discovered that Phillips Brooks surpassed them 
all. He was in a class by himself. He was different, 
deeper, richer, mightier. He was more piercing, more 
searching, more vitalizing than all the others. It was 
my custom to hear three sermons every Sunday, and 
it was seldom that a Brooks sermon was not one of 
the three. I looked forward to his sermon all week 
long. I waited for it more than they that watch 
for the morning. 

The effect of his sermons on me was revolution- 
ary. I had heard preaching all my life, but I had 
never heard preaching after this fashion. J had never 
known what real preaching is. I had at last dis- 
covered a preacher. I wanted all my friends in the 
West to hear him. I felt sorry for them because they 
could not live in Boston. I longed to tell everybody 
about him. Like the woman of Samaria I wanted 
to ery out, “O come and see a man who has told me 
everything I ever did!’ 

Everything about him seemed to me to be per- 
fect. Physically he was as handsome as a Grecian 
god. When he stood in the pulpit, I felt that an arch- 
angel had descended from the court of heaven to an- 
nounce to us the will of God. Some people said he 
spoke too rapidly. It never seemed so to me. He 
spoke just right. Other preachers were two slow. 
I could outstrip them in my mind and had to wait 
for them to catch up. I never had to wait for Brooks. 
By running as fast as I could, I could keep up with him 
without losing my mental breath. From the elocu- 
tionary standpoint his voice was not ideal. He had 
no such voice as Henry Ward Beecher or Richard 
Salter Storrs. It was not musical or rotund, and 
sometimes it grew husky. But I did not mind that. 
Even huskiness seemed to be a sort of vocal virtue. 
I wished more preachers were husky. 

More than half the time he read his sermons from 
manuscript. But that did not offend me. I had 
always said that a sermon read from manuscript is 
not a real sermon. Like most people, I did not care 
for read sermons. But I cared for his. In the morn- 
ings, he nearly always read, and in the afternoons he 
often spoke without notes, and I could see no dif- 
ference. He was just as free with manuscript as 
without it and just as full of fire. When I shut my 
eyes I could not tell whether he was preaching without 
manuscript or with it. It was always genuine preach- 
ing. He burnt his way through his manuscript and 
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set the congregation on fire. He flung himself with 
magnificent abandon on the people before him, and a 
sheet of paper could not block his way. 

His language was always simple and elegant, 
felicitous and poetic. Every now and then he tossed 
off a sentence which flashed like a gem. Sometimes 
he would scatter a whole handful of jewels over us 
and I went scampering after them, eager to gather. 
them up for my diary. He never seemed to be con- 
scious of what he was doing. He was performing 
miracles but he did not know it. To say things beau- 
tifully was natural to him, and the flowers which he 
strewed along his sermonic way were not artificial 
flowers coaxed into bloom by the summer which he 
carried in his heart. While he was preaching there 
was a fragrance in the air. Somebody had broken 
an alabaster box and the perfume filled all the place 
where we were sitting. 

His ideas were abundant and illuminating. He 
always set me thinking. He stabbed my mind wide 
awake. The gray matter of my brain became amaz- 
ingly alive,-every cell was functioning. Under the 
magic of his thought my own thoughts leaped and 
danced. Scales, as it were, fell from my eyes and I 
saw things more distinctly than I had ever seen them 
before. I was swept upward to a higher plane. St. 
Paul says he was carried once into the third heaven. 
I do not know where or what the third heaven is, but 
Brooks could carry me into something closely akin 
to paradise, and when the sermon ended, whether I 
was in the body or out of the body I could not tell. 
When we passed from the vesper service into Copley 
Square and gazed into a western sky full of the splen- 
dor of a dying day, I felt that the glory of heaven was 
no more wonderful than that of the world in which 
we had just been living. The sermon and the sunset 
sky were made of the same sort of stuff, and both had 
on them authentic and indubitable marks of the 
Almighty. 

It was the preacher’s spirit which made the ser- 
mons great. Truth came to us through his personality. 
There was nothing petty about him or mechanical or 
shallow or false. His mind was like the city which 
St. John saw, open on all four sides, and the kings of 
thought brought their riches and glory into it. I felt 
he had read all the books I had ever read and ten 
thousand more besides. He took in all the schools, 
and all the theological circles, and all the creeds, and 
all the churches, absorbing from every one of them 
whatever truth it had to proclaim. His heart was 
big as his mind, big enough to take the whole world in. 
He saw the world through his heart. While he spoke 
we were sure we were all included in the circle of his 
sympathy and love. Nobody ever felt disposed to 
link him with any particular branch of the Church of 
Christ. In our heart of hearts we kept saying, “Truly 
this is a man like unto the Son of God!’ 

He dealt always in affirmations. He had no 
time to squander on negations. He had keen eyes 
for all things lovely and of good report. If there was 
any virtue or any praise within sight, he laid his mind 
upon it and we all followed his example. In his pres- 
ence the peace of God which passes understanding 
guarded our hearts and thoughts through Christ 
Jesus. For he never allowed us to lose sight of Christ. 
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Every sermon was baptized into the Spirit of Christ. 
No matter what his text, one could always feel cer- 
tain that before he got done with us we should all be 
standing before the judgment seat of Christ. He 
was sure that God is in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself. Like Paul, he was always saying, “I be- 
seech you in Christ’s stead be ye reconciled to God.” 
“Come to Jesus’’ was one of his favorite exhortations. 
We expect that appeal in a camp meeting or in an 
evangelistic campaign or in a Salvation Army meet- 
ing, but I did not expect to hear it at the center of 
Boston culture. I never dreamed of hearing it from 
the passionate lips of America’s greatest preacher. It 
was fitting that at his funeral we should sing, 


Jesus Lover of my soul, 
Let-me to thy bosom fly. 


I ranked Brooks above all the other Boston preachers 
of my day, because he above all others exalted the 
revelation of God’s heart in Christ. 

I had not listened to these sermons many weeks 
before I began to wish that I too might be a preacher. 
Now that I had found out what preaching is, I felt 
sure that preaching is what this world most needs. 
I wished I could preach. I had never had the wish 
before. I looked down on preachers. They were an 
inferior set. I looked down on the church. It was 
a belated institution. I looked down on orthodox 
Christianity. It was, I thought, becoming obsolete. 


My idols were Huxley and Herbert Spencer. I found 
no inspiration in the pulpit. I found it in Emerson 
and Carlyle. All my life plans were settled. I knew 


what I was going to do and be. My college class- 
mates were certain I was foreordained to be a lawyer, 
probably a statesman. And now to my amazement 
I began to wish that I could preach. Old things were 
gradually passing away, all things were presenting 
themselves in a new light. Interest in my law books 
was waning. The old-time splendor gradually faded 
from their pages. The law library on Beacon Hill 
ceased to be the hub of my universe. In the class- 
room IJ found myself often thinking of Trinity Church. 
In the midst of a lecture I could hear the voice of 
Brooks above the voice of my professor. The church 
was irresistibly crowding out the court house. My 
thoughts hovered round congregations rather than 
juries. I wanted to be a preacher. I knew I could 
not be one, for I was a skeptic. I was a bundle of 


doubts. I believed in God and immortality and that 
was about all. But I wished I could preach. I had 
never had a call. I did not believe in calls. But I 


wished I could preach. I spoke one day to Gunsaulus 
about it, and he said, ‘Why not have a talk with 
Brooks?” ‘I said, “I’m afraid of him.” He said, “I 
will ask him to make an appointment with you at his 
home.” The thing was done. I called on the great 
preacher. It was Friday morning, the ninth day of 
January, 1885. St. John says it was about the tenth 
hour when he and Andrew had their first interview 
with Jesus. J can be more precise than that. It was 
at exactly ten o’clock that I entered the rectory door. 
I had never been so awed in my life. I feared that the 
servant who ushered me in would hear the beating of 
my heart. I had only three or four minutes to drink 
in the wealth of the art treasures around me when 


the preacher entered the room. I was in a palace, 
filled with books and pictures and statues and marble 
busts and carved images, including a huge one of 
Buddha, but I never noticed the palace after the king 
came in. He greeted me cordially. I blurted out an 
apology for coming, telling him it was wicked for me 
to steal any of his time, but he tossed my apology 
aside with a story illustrating the point that, no matter 
how many interruptions may occur, a man always 
gets through the day somehow. He said all this while 
standing before the open fire warming himself. When 
he sat down he said, ‘‘Well, how is it with you?” Ina 
few words I told him my story. I unpacked my 
theological burdens. I unrolléd my bundle of doubts. 
I spread before him the things I did not believe. I 
expected him to fall off his chair. But he seemed 
neither shocked nor offended. He ev dently had 
talked with young men before. I wanted light on a 
dozen puzzling questions. ‘Have I got to believe 
the miracles of Jesus?”’ was one of my major inquiries. 
His reply was, ‘“You may believe them.” That word 
may was a surprise. That swept away the specter 
of coercion and reduced the fever of my mind at once. 
We talked of the Old Testament and the stories in 
Genesis. He said, “Men are always afraid of giving 
up this or that because of the consequences. The 
supreme question is,’”’ said he, “Is this the truth, let 
the consequences be what they will.’ He put the 


truth first. It had never occurred to me that a minis- 
ter could do that. I supposed that the Bible had to 
come first. We spoke a long time about Christ, his 


person and his physical resurrection. I was disposed 
to put all the emphasis on the spiritual Christ. He 
did not agree with me. He believed in the physical 
Christ as well as in the spiritual Christ. “The man,” 
said he, ‘‘who believes in both will get more than the 
man who believes in only one.” 

We had talked now just an hour and a half. 
That is what the clock said, but it seemed incredible. 
I had been living above the clock. I arose to take 
my leave. He seemed in no hurry to have me go. 
He even asked me to come again. At the door he 
bade me good-by in a tone which was inimitable and 
unforgettable. I can hear him say it yet. I never 
called again. - I felt it would not be right. I had no 
further claim upon his strength or time. But after a 
week of meditation I decided to enter the ministry. 
The following three seasons I attended his Saturday 
evening Lenten Bible Class for young men. Each 
course of lectures ended with a social in his study. 
At one of these socials I screwed up my courage to ask 
him a question: “How do you ever find time to do all 
the work which you are doing?” He was several 
inches over six feet tall, but at that moment he looked 
seven feet and over. On looking up I saw his smile 
floating down upon me and this is what he said, “A 
man can do a good deal when he gets his growth.” 
After that night I asked him no more questions. 
From that time on I was a silent listener. Through 
the three years of my seminary course I heard him 
preach again and again. He was my seminary. He 
did more for me than all of my professors combined. 
He kindled a fire in me. He gave mea vision. He 
made me a believer in God, and in man, and in myself. 
Nothing could induce me to leave Trinity. Through 
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those three years I received communion here. I was 
not an Episcopalian, but he received me into your 
family. In spirit I still commune with you whenever 
the bread is broken in remembrance of him who died 
for us all. 

I ate his sermons and lived on them. They were 
the bread of life to me. In my middle year in the 
seminary I was offered what seemed to me at that time 
a fabulous salary to preach for a village church in New 
Hampshire. I was asked to do nothing but preach, 
leaving Boston Saturday night and returning for my 
seminary studies Monday morning. I turned the in- 
vitation down. Listening to Brooks was a means of 
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grace on which I felt my future usefulness depended. 
In those three years he gave me a vision of Christ 
which does not grow dim, and kindled in me an en- 
thusiasm for the church which has never died down, 
and set me an example of preaching which humbles 
me and baffles me and yet spurs me on. I have now 
been preaching for forty-four years, just twice as many 
years as he preached in this church, and through all 
of my years, his face has been in my eyes and his voice 
had been in my ears, and to stand in his pulpit on his 
birthday, to render this tribute of love, I count the 
most precious of all the privileges and honors which 
a generous world has showered upon me. 


God Consciousness and the Church 
L. O. Williams 


HERE are many kinds of service. The church 
may justify its existence in more ways than 
one. From a number of sources the preacher 
pam@s) may receive his inspirations. It is not for 
us to belittle the significance of the activities in which 
a congregation of earnest people may engage, nor 
may we doubt the value or the sincerity of any min- 
ister because his emphasis in preaching is not ours. 

We can conceive of circumstances under which a 
church may well encourage amusements. There are 
laggard communities where the population is de- 
pressed, where the burden of life is so heavy that 
cheer is difficult to maintain, where recreation is so 
involved with evil that religion may ask if it is not 
its duty to find ways of making a better order possible. 
Such situations, however, are less numerous than the 
average congregation is tempted to assume. — 

Few are the churches which should not be stimu- 
lated to a greater sensitiveness to the becoming and 
the beautiful in conduct and in ritual. A feeling that 
the discordant and the ugly are more pleasing to God 
than the seemly and the artistic, suggests the lack of 
that vision which is necessary to holiness. Yet the 
congregation—or the minister—that yields to a dilet- 
tante estheticism at the expense of more vital factors, 
that seeks justification in the perfection of its cere- 
monies, the eloquence of its pulpit, or in the splendor 
of its choir, ceases to be a church in any distinctive 
sense of the word. 

The lack of common honesty in our industrial 
life, the fatal and far-reaching loss of integrity in our 
business enterprises, the corrupt practises in our 
politics, the rottenness of many a home, call for a 
stress on ethical standards nowhere more effectively 
taught than from the pulpit. Yet it is short-sighted 
to say that the church has no other task than to exalt 
rectitude of life. Reality in religion soon ceases to be 
real without a continuing vision of that essential 
righteousness through which the world was ordained. 
Without the sense of God behind him the preacher 
degenerates into a scold or into a purveyor of plati- 
tudes to tickle the multitude. The conventional 
reformer may do more harm than good. ; 

The congregation which ventures to call itself a 
healing church may be excused provided it roots its 
activities in those fundamental insights which underlie 
all religious endeavor. Ministers who magnify the 


social gospel no doubt are within their rights as repre- 
sentatives of the Christian tradition, and for them 
any sect may well be thankful. Men who see sermons 
in stones, in the stars of the sky, in the flowers of the 

field, who use science and history to illuminate the 

ways of God, may not be far from His Kingdom. Yet 

any of these interests carried forward for itself alone, 

championed in a leave-God-out atmosphere and spirit, 

promulgated apart from a sense of the Eternal as its 

fundamental inspiration, advertised as taking the 

place of Deity, destroys the uniqueness of the purpose 

for which the church exists. They reckon ill who 

leave Him out. 

To begin with, such an institution is dishonest. 
Such preaching lacks integrity. Reaching for what 
it calls real it becomes unreal itself. Ifa preacher has 
no God in his heart, if a congregation has lost its 
sense of the foundations on which religion rests, why 
persist in camouflage? There is nothing to prevent 
the preacher from becoming a public entertainer if he 
so desires. He may manage amusements, practise 
art, work for individual welfare or social betterment, 
practise mental medicine, take the field as lecturer 
on a hundred subjects, with entire consistency and 
perfect honor. Why then should he want to place him- 
self in a position which, by every tradition, by every 
expectation of a needy world, calls for something he 
can not supply and for which the pew has no demand? 
Most of our effort to secularize religion ends by leaving 
religion out. 

Furthermore, such an attitude in pulpit and in 
congregation has a tendency to sidetrack the special 
service which religion is supposed to promote. The 
average man has profound religious needs. It is no 
platitude to say that he is tempted and tried. All 
the time he is facing pain and death, if not of himself, 
of those he loves. The struggle for existence often 
gets the better of his strength and courage. Deep in 
his heart is a call that religion alone can answer. Yet 
these are the very needs that a secularized church is 
sure to minimize or to ignore completely. It is safe 
to say that the secularized minister is a poor 
pastor. 

Indeed, few congregations that stress amuse- 
ments are conspicuous for their attentions to the sick 
and the unfortunate, or to the stranger within the 
gates. The end man in a minstrel show has little 
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of comfort or courage to offer to his brother who is 
facing eternity. Even those who are most generous 
in dispensing loaves and fishes to the hungry may be 
miserable failures in their effort to make charity 
needless. To serve the best suppers in town, to be 
conspicuous in every reform, to take the lead in cul- 
tural activities, may be worth while in their place, but 
they can never be a substitute for that fundamental 
religious work which begins in man’s consciousness of 
his Maker. It is an easy thing in these days for 
church members to think they are doing church work 
when they are playing whist or running a restaurant, 
innocent as such diversions may be. 

Still further, the institution which throws itself 
open to the suspicion of indifference to its own mission 
is using bad tactics. It is depriving itself of that 
motive without which the success it hopes to attain 
is frustrated. When the vision of God is lost, when 
the activities of the church become dominatingly 
secular, the institution falls into a losing competition 
with the world around it. 

With the wide ventures of the present time, with 
amusement carried on as a business, with social in- 
terests provided for through clubs and secret orders, 
with educational and cultural enterprises covering 
the whole range of human need, with public charity 
meeting the demands of poverty and suffering, the 
church which offers nothing but a lame parallelism to 
such activities is surrendering the greatest monopoly 
onearth. People can dance and play cards, bowl and 
indulge in athletics, see pictures and hear lectures, 
feast royally and spend delightful evenings, without 
ever entering the church. In their own homes they 
can hear better music than the best choir can render. 
In such a struggle religion can be but a poor second, 
which must mean impairment of both respect and in- 
fluence in its proper sphere. 

Moreover, reliance on such a policy can only dis- 
sipate whatever morale the institution may have to do 
the work to which it is legitimately called. People 
who seek a church because of its laxity, because it is 
liberal in its attitude toward amusements, because it 
affords a fellowship not open to them elsewhere, be- 
cause it has little to say about religion, or because the 
worldling is undisturbed by the preacher, rarely add 
anything to the spiritual momentum of the church 
membership. This does not mean that religion should 
stand in the way of human sympathies, or exclude 
wholesome activities. It means that a church which 
must apologize for its faith in God, which finds no joy 
in religion, which has no measurement for things of 
the spirit, which seems relieved by the omission of 
liturgy and clamors for the abbreviation of sermons 
while it glories in vacations, has a rocky road before 
it asa church. It will not be long before the whisper 
goes round, “We are overchurched—we ought to 
merge.” 

And we believe that it is the recovery of this 
consciousness of God alone that can save the thousands 
of churches of all names which are seeking a remedy for 
the ills they suffer. We believe it will give a new 
meaning to the ministry and to its function. We be- 
lieve it will ielieve religion of that sense of futility 
which at the present time lies on the church as a 
whole. It will give reality to worship, increase con- 


gregations, and do more than anything else to solve 
the financial difficulties with which the average parish 
is perplexed. It will put heart into the pew, author- 
ity into the pulpit, and confidence into the unchurched 
multitudes who are as sheep without a shepherd. 
There is a story of some theatrical people who wanted 
to find a way to reproduce the sound of falling water. 
One suggested beans poured on a wooden platform, 
another sand falling on paper tightly stretched over 
a frame. A third thought the desired effect could be 
gained with a bellows blown against a curtain. One 
grave old fellow, however, suggested water poured 
from a cask to the floor, which of course met the situa- 
tion perfectly. The church which is ransacking 
heaven and earth for some means to keep it from 
closing its doors, might be surprised to see what re- 
ligion would do. 

At any rate this experiment has often succeeded 
where others have failed. We are not Christian 
Scientists. The principles professed, the evidence 
produced, and the logic used leave us cold. Yet their 
confidence in God and the success with which they 
have created a sect in an age when new sects are sup- 
posed to be impossible, enforces our contention. 
With none of the devices so often used to bring people 
together, a group of Scientists, with a simple service 
in which religion is made real, for twenty-five years 
has welcomed one of the largest congregations in our 
city. We often hear it said that the public will not 
attend a worship that centers on God, but here it is 
done year in and year out in a way which makes their 
less faithful neighbors a block away envious of their 
success. 

Not far away is a Christian church which a few 
years ago became enamored of the secular emphasis 
and proceeded accordingly. The next pastor was 
skeptical of such means as a solution of religious 
problems. The result was a division in the parish. 
With a loyal remnant a new congregation was soon 
established with the emphasis on God and Jesus Christ. 
Within a year the auditortum to which the new so- 
ciety betook itself was outgrown. They moved to 
larger quarters, and now they have bought a church 
whose congregation had merged with another near by, 
and they are filling it twice every Sunday. 

This man’s theology is not ours. He has little 
that would find place in a liberal gospel. He is a 
poor preacher. But he has, or thinks he has, a vision 
of God. He has little to do with the methods of 
modern church administration. The collection plate 
takes care of the finances—thirteen thousand dollars 
last year. He has a fair church school, a vigorous 
prayer meeting, and the thing that people talk about 
after the service is over is religion. Yet there are 
those who tell us that the church that banks on God 
can not succeed, that the people do not want it, that 
the only institution of a religious nature that can be 
supported is one that dilutes whatever consciousness 
of God remains, with large doses of secularism—so 
large that religion is at best a remote implication or 
afterthought. 

Many of our congregations are much concerned 
about the young people of our time. They are no 
longer in the church. They are out of tune with the 
faith in which they have been reared. Something 
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must be done about it. The church must make itself 
interesting for youth, which too often means that 
they must be amused, or patronized, or coddled. 
They must have clubs of their own or be organized 
around some idea that avoids any religious reference. 
It is not in every church that the minister or the con- 
gregation has the courage or the confidence to present 
God, especially to a liberal constituency. 

Recently there came to one of our oldest and 
most respectable churches a young preacher with a 
vision of God. He had small regard for ecclesiastical 
conventions. The ancient dogmas had little place in 
his preaching. The freedom of faith was his watch- 
word. He could not be called a good mixer, and he 
did not join the Masons or the Rotary. He was not 
a good preacher as measured by the technique of the 
schools, but he saw God face to face and he could talk 
about the experience. Contrary to what our wise- 
acres are saying about what young people want, they 
want to hear thisman. Students from the university, 
would-be teachers from the normal school, graduates 
from other colleges, young men and women who had 
given up religion as a fruitless quest, heard him speak 
about God, for, like one of old, he spoke with authority, 
and they believed that he knew what he was talking 
aboat. ‘“‘A man never looks in the face of God but 
he feels it all his days.” 

The most effective preacher in the Universalist 
Church during the last generation was George G. 
Hamilton. It was easy to criticise his delivery. No 
doubt he wasted himself in doing things better left to 
others. He often preached over the heads of his 
congregation, but, whether they understood or not, 
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he rarely failed to leave his mark. To this day he is 
worshiped as a saint not only by his own people but by 
those of his city regardless of sect. His successor 
bears testimony that, long after he had passed, he re- 
mained as a continuing sense of God in Everett never 
to be put by. Even those who call themselves un- 
believers speak in hushed accents as they mention his 
name, and those who caught his vision remain faithful 
unto the end. Churches so favored have no excuse 
for themselves if they are compelled to resort to secular 
devices to pay their bills, or to fill their pews. Hamil- 
ton never has received the recognition from his de- 
nomination he so richly deserved, but he set an ex- 
ample that even the greatest among us can follow to 
his own advantage as well as to that of the church at 
large. 

Is it heresy to intimate that even Christianity may 
be so construed and emphasized as to interfere with 
that direct consciousness of God of which the world is 
in such dire need at the present time? In days like 
ours, is not the need of God greater than the need of 
Christianity, great as that need undoubtedly is? 
Is it not confidence in God the Father, rather than 
confidence in Christ, that must be the center of all 
our effort if religion is to recover from the indifference 
into which it has fallen? If so, the task of the church 
is more than a renewed emphasis on some special 
religious dispensation. More than anything else it in- 
cludes a return to the consciousness of something not 
ourselves out of which all things spring and through 
which all things are. To come to God, without 
whom religion is but an empty name, we must first be 
sure that He is. 


Conference of Religious Liberals 
H. L. Canfield 


feP=s) HE fifth annual session of the Mid-Southern 
Re Bes} Regional Conference of the National Federa- 
I We] tion of Religious Liberals was held in Soddy, 
hr} Tenn, Dec. 1-3. With respect to faith- 
fulness to purpose as outlined by the program, to the 
quality of the addresses given, to the pertinence, in- 
telligence, freedom and fine spirit exhibited in the 
discussions, to the sane idealism and fearless facing 
of realities, to the practical suggestions for meeting 
the problems arising from local and world-wide con- 
ditions, and to the genuine good-fellowship which 
prevailed throughout, the Conference was a unique, 
outstanding and bighly gratifying success. 

The session was off to a good start the first night 
with a really profound yet moving address by the 
Rev. W.-M. Taylor, Unitarian church, Chattanooga. 
While the general theme of the Conference was ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Rural Life,” it was felt that, in view of the 
world-wide interest in and concern for permanent 
and universal peace, one address should deal with 
“Religion and World Relations,” and this was Mr. 
Taylor’s subject. 

Getting at the very heart of religion, which would 
maintain the integrity of personality for individuals, 
and economic justice for all, creeds, books and churches 
being quickeners of not substitutes for religion, it was 
effectively maintained by the speaker that internation- 


alism will find unassailable security only when religious 
ideals dominate. 

On Wednesday evening, the first speaker was the 
Rev. Harold G. D. Scott, Universalist church, Camp 
Hill, Ala. His subject was “Rural Problems and 
Their Solution.” He contended that the rural prob- 
lem goes hand in hand with the industrial problem. 
The “cropper” and “‘time merchant” systems must go. 
In small farms, diversified crops selected with refer- 
ence to market demands, and available bank loans 
on a juster basis than at present, will be found relief 
from many untoward conditions which afflict rural 
life. 

The Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, D. D., Congrega- 
tional church, Nashville, the next speaker, had been 
assigned the topic, ‘Religion and Economics.” He 
referred to the Western colleges which are accepting 
wheat from students in payment of tuition. The 
enormous cost of armies and navies was scored as 
being a wretched waste, and therefore poor economy, 
when truth and friendship afford the only real defense 
of a nation. Speaking of the head of the Navy 
League, in his controversy with the President, Dr. 
Pierce asserted that his super-patriotism could easily 
beaccounted for, since he holds membership in twenty- 
one steel directorates. Tariffs, the speaker declared, 
are ridiculous and foolish. It is futile, he continued, 
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to talk about the Heavenly Father unless we love, 
and futile, also, to dream of a future heaven unless we 
work for a heaven here. The Golden Rule is a good 
law to apply in economics. 

Rabbi Benjamin Parker, Mizpah congregation, 
Chattanooga, was the first speaker on Thursday eve- 
ning. His topic was “‘Co-operation between Rural 
and Urban Populations.’ ‘The liberal minister,” 
he said, “is the true pioneer in social thinking, and his 
church is known because of his work. The liberal 
religionist recognizes and acquaints himself with the 
forces of nature, works in harmony with them and 
builds up his philosophy of life and death upon them. 
Orthodox churches have escaped from this world and 
busy themselves concerning the next. They have 
invented a heaven terminology which is not subject to 
criticism in earthly language.” 

The final address of the Conference was given by 
the Rev. A. F. Hess, United Liberal Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia, on “Spiritual and Material Values.” The 
two values, he said, are linked together and are so 
closely connected in the present age as to become 
almost identical. However, he pointed out, spiritual 
influences applied to materialistic matters often make 
of great value something that had previously been of 
no value at all. 

At the morning sessions three representatives of 
the Tennessee Department of Agriculture spoke. 
They were Messrs. Ebb Thomas, W. J. Forbes and 
C. L. Doughty.* They ably stressed the importance 
of the “live-at-home” idea—that is, instead of relying 
solely on a “money crop,” the first attention should 
be given to producing food for the family larder. 
Thoroughbred seed and stock were advocated, and 
co-operative marketing was urged. 

On Tuesday morning, the Rev. Hannah J. 
Powell, Universalist church, Inman’s Chapel, N. C., 
spoke on the “Economic and Religious Status of Our 
Mountain Population.” In speaking of the moun- 
tain people, with whom she has been working in the 
Pigeon River Valley for more than ten years, Miss 
Powell said: “The influx of new ideas and the inroads 
of industry have wrought many changes in the in- 
habitants of the mountains which at the present time 
have a bad effect, but which will be better for the 
mountaineers in the future. It is the middle-aged, 
and not the young and old, who become confused 
after being caught in the waves of the great economic 
change. Any liberal force in the mountains must be 
planned on long terms of work. Wbile the mountain- 
eer is a literalist in religion, he is more willing to accept 
liberal ideas than the clergymen, who, in the moun- 
tains, are, for the most part, uneducated. The young 
mountaineers make capable religious leaders when 
trained; and in the education of these boys and girls 
lies a great field of endeavor.” 

Dr. C. R. Raymond, Congregational church, 
Chattanooga, led the discussion, following Miss Powell. 
Mr. Raymond had been connected with Berea College, 

‘Kentucky, for several years. He said the great 
hope for the mountaineer lies in his instinctive and 
deeply sensitized religion. All mountain men are 
reverent, and every mountaineer stands in awe of his 
mountains. He gazes in wonder at the skies above 
him, although he may believe in signs and portents. 
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On Thursday morning, Mrs. Mary Grace Can- 
field of Woodstock, Vt., and Greensboro, N. C., spoke 
on “Industrial Training and Vocational Guidance.” 
She cited schools, including the high school of Spring- 
field, Vt., and Cincinnati University, where students 
alternate periods of work and study, thus learning 
and developing skill at a trade while getting a cul- 
tural training. Keene Valley in the Adirondacks and 
New Hope, Penn., were described as communities in 
which the people utilizing local material and resources 
are making useful and artistic articles for which there 
is a ready market. 

The Rey. Ladie F. Rowlett, Universalist church, 
Chattanooga, led the discussion, giving the historical 
background of trade schools and occupational guid- 
ance, and reporting exceedingly interesting results 
of a survey of certain types of industrial training she 
had made in preparing for her place on the program. 

The afternoons were devoted to visiting points 
of interest in the vicinity, including a hosiery mill, 
tile works and the town of Dayton, twenty miles 
away, scene of the famous Scopes trial, and site of 
the Bryan Memorial University (Fundamentalist). 
But that is another story, and a tremendously in- 
teresting one, too. 

The Chattanooga papers, twenty miles from 
Soddy, covered the Conference very gratifyingly, the 
News giving it editorial comment in an intelligent 
and gracious manner. 

To the Rev. and Mrs. A. L. DeJarnette belongs 
the credit of making the local arrangements. Nothing 
was left undone that was needed to contribute to the 
comfort of the visitors, or to facilitate carrying out 
the several features of the Conference. The sessions 
were held in the Congregational church, of which Dr. 
DeJarnette is the pastor. He and his people were 
tireless in their friendly and helpful attentions. The 
local parish and the townspeople made up a fine audi- 
ence for the evening speakers. 

The forums, following all the evening addresses, 
conducted by Mr. DeJarnette, who has a genius for 
that sort of thing, were among the most helpful fea- 
tures of the Conference. 

Prof. Harold Hoffsommer, Ph. D., of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, was a highly appreciated member of the 
Conference, modestly giving it the benefit of his ex- 
pert experience and training as he was appealed to. 

It was greatly regretted that Dr. Charles EF. 
Snyder of Davenport, Iowa, the Executive Chairman 
of the National Federation of Religious Liberals, 
could not attend the Conference. His presence is 
always an inspiration and help. 

The officers chosen for the coming yéar are the 
Rev. H. L. Canfield, Greensboro, N. C., chairman; 
the Rev. Harold G. D. Scott, Camp Hill, Ala., sec- 
retary; the Rev. A. L. DeJarnette, Soddy, Tenn., 
trustee. 

Of course the Conference adopted resolutions. 
All well regulated organizations do. The items in 
the committee’s report included thanks to the local 
pastor, his flock and the townspeople for their hos- 
pitality; thanks to the press; a declaration for dis- 
armament; a protest against capital punishment and 
a demand for prison reform. 
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A Sociological View of the Mid-Southern Regional 


Conference of Religious Liberals 
Harold Hoffsommer 


Th has been suggested that as a sociologist I 
4] write up some of my impressions of the con- 
ference. I take it that the sociologist and 
the religious liberal have a considerable number 
of attitudes in common. Iam sure that there is more 
common ground here than between the sociologist 
and the more conservative religious groups. All 
present-day church groups, save a few of the ultra 
conservatives, are tending increasingly to utilize the 
material of sociology, but the conference at Soddy 
evidences the greatest advance along this line that I 
have yet seen. And in this I think the conference is 
to be highly commended. I believe that the injection 
of this scientific approach toward all social problems 
is the desire of all progressive denominations. 

A word at the outset as to the so-called sociologi- 
cal attitude would seem to be in place. As is well 
known, professional sociologists disagree among them- 
selves at many points as to methods and technique. 
Consequently it is more than probable that another 
of my profession might report quite differently on the 
convention than myself. For this reason I am basing 
my remarks on views which I believe to have suf- 
ficiently broad foundations to be acceptable to a 
majority at least of the modern sociologists. 

I have already stated that the approach to social 
problems at Soddy was theoretically identical with 
that of the sociologist. I refer to the inductive, 
scientific method of gathering facts before laying out 
and proceeding upon a program of reform. The 
program of reform is to be considered of course as 
social technology or applied science, as contrasted 
with the more purely scientific procedure of gathering 
facts. The tenor of the convention was decidedly of 
this attitude, and came to grips with a number of 
practical problems. But to the writer it seemed a 
case of the spirit being willing but the flesh being 
weak. Not a great deal of first-hand evidence in 
the shape of recent studies of rural and urban church 
conditions was brought to bear on the problems dis- 
eussed. Leaving rather hurriedly for the convention, 
I did not have adequate time to review the more re- 
cent studies in my files on the rural church situation 
in various parts of the country. I felt that each 
minister at the convention would be abreast of this 
information and that I would be at a disadvantage in 
the discussion of possible programs with them. I 
found, bowever, that very little, if any, of this current 
sociological material was utilized in either the ad- 
dresses or in the discussions of the convention. In 
other words, I am trying to say that a more adequate 
factual basis for the problems discussed might have 
contributed to the effectiveness of the meetings. 
Most of those present were very well informed in- 
deed, and exceedingly rich in personal experience, but 
it seems to me that the addition of systematic practi- 
cal analysis might have helped a great deal in the 
direction of formulating sound religious, moral and 
social programs. 


Coming directly from the sociological classroom, 
it strikes the writer that some of the generalizations — 
were supported by such scanty evidence as to make 
them highly questionable, to say the least. A case 
in point is that of one speaker who called attention 
to the fact that though literacy is at a relatively low 
ebb in many parts of the South, this does not mean 
that the people in these states are mentally inferior. 
All of us probably accept this statement. I think 
that there is plenty of evidence to support it. But so 
far as this particular speaker indicated, he arrived at 
that conclusion from the fact that Woodrow Wilson 
was a Southerner! This type of reasoning seems to 
me to be exceedingly dangerous. Frequently, as in 
this case, the result can be supported by proper 
evidence. But in many cases this procedure is sure 
to be misleading. It certainly is not to be recom- 
mended as sound. This comment does not, of course, 
apply to the whole convention. In most cases the 
data at hand were used for what they were actually 
worth and were not generalized unduly. Over 
generalization is a procedure, however, which needs 
to be continuously guarded against, whether the 
offender be a liberal churchman or a sociologist. 

A few more specialists in the gathering along the 
lines of some of the questions considered might have 
added somewhat. I refer more especially to the fields 
of economics, law, criminology and education. But in 
lieu of the presence of actual personages in these 
fields, a freer use of the works of these people might 
have been desirable. 

The avowed purpose of the convention was to 
discuss the promotion of human welfare from the 
religious, economic and social angles, with particular 
emphasis on the problems of the rural districts. This 
being the case, it seems to me that a disproportionate 
amount of time was consumed in discussing philo- 
sophical problems. These problems are of great in- 
terest and value in their place, but with social adjust- 
ments in urgent need of attention the prominence 
given to philosophical discussion seems of doubtful 
wisdom. This is not to say that one is of more fun- 
damentai importance in life than the other, but from 
the standpoint of getting at a workable program for 
rural life it scarcely seems necessary to delve at any 
great length into the underlying philosophical hypoth- 
esis upon which one is to proceed. Although the solu- 
tion of practical problems held a place in every session 
of the conference, to the writer it seems that a still 
greater emphasis on the immediate rather than the age 
old persistent problems of philosophy might have 
been more profitable. 

The foregoing remarks are intended to be con- 
structively critical. Failing in this, they have no 
excuse for statement. The entire convention was 
characterized by a fine spirit of constructive criticism, 
tolerance for the views of others, and an earnest de- 
sire for mutual helpfulness. I have attempted to 
maintain the same spirit in making these comments. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


A Much-to-Be-Desired Funeral * 
Flint M. Bissell 


In this series there will appear brief sermons by 
our own ministers,many of whom do not appear often 
in this paper. The wide differences of thought and 
method represented here reflect the almost infinite 
variety in our fellowship. 

The Editor. 


Endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace. Ephesians 4 : 3. 
C=—,OWN in Virginia they have been celebrating 
@ § | the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 


3) @ &| the surrender of the British at Yorktown. 
Kox4}} It was a glorious victory for the Americans 
and an inglorious defeat for the British, and left 
America and England hating each other with good old- 
fashioned hatred, and it was a very enduring hatred. 
I can remember when it was still much in evidence. 
The history books which I studied in school por- 
trayed England as a most despicable nation—a 
tyrant, an oppressor, the enemy of liberty, and the 
bully of all weak people. Our Fourth of July cele- 
brations were jags of juvenile joy, venting our spite 
at the hated red-coats. The Independence Day 
orator divided his eloquence between glorifying the 
heroism of the American patriot, and lambasting the 
“bloody British.’”” The official who itched for ‘ap- 
plause, the candidate who aspired to office, made his 
surest bid for popularity by twisting the lion’s tail. 
That’s what war does to people—makes them hateful, 
bitter and vengeful. War destroys something more 
precious than property or even life. It destroys good 
will. Enemies make war, but the bigger truth is that 
war makes enemies. 

I sometimes think the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was one of the most tragic mistakes of his- 
tory, that if America had remained a British dominion, 
with the status say of Canada, it might have been 
better for all concerned. Certainly if during the past 
century and a half England and America had loved 
instead of hating each other, had pulled together in- 
stead of perpetually working at cross-purposes, world 
affairs would to-day be in a far better state than they 
are. 

I wish the culmination of the celebration at York- 
town might be the gathering up of all the animosities, 
all the jealousies, all the hatreds and spites, the bitter 
passions, and longings-to-get-even, that have made 
enemies of people who ought to have been friends, and 
the loading of the whole miserable mess on a ship— 
it would take a big ship, but if it took the whole 
American Navy, yes, and the whole British Navy too, 
if we could load all our international animosities and 
take them out into the middle of the Atlantic Ocean 
and dump them into deep water, it would be the best 
job any navy ever did. 

I am not going to pose as the trouble doctor. I 
do not pretend to know all about what is the matter 
with the world, nor what is to be done about it. 


*Sermon preached in Grove Hall church Oct. 18, 1981. 


Many causes have conspired to bring about the pres- 
ent unhappy state of affairs, and there is no panacea. 
We have got to take a good many kinds of medicine, 
and, I am afraid, submit to some serious operations.. 
We have got to have changes of diet, and we have 
got to use faith for all it is worth before the world. 
gets back to normal health. 

A Russian writer has recently published, primarily 
for home consumption, particularly for use in Russian 
schools, a little book issued in this country under the 
title, ““New Russia’s Primer.” It professes to be an 
account of the idea, the progress and the prospects 
of Russia’s famous Five Year Plan. Of course it is 
propaganda, and of course it paints the picture in 
much too rosy color. It abounds in both exaggeration 
and suppression, but it is an illuminating little book. 
It begins with a contrast of business methods in Russia. 
and America, the theme song being, “Russia Has a 
Plan, America Has None,” and this chapter goes deep: 
toward the roots of much of our present misery. 

It begins with Mr. Fox, an American with money 
and ambition. He has a million dollars and wants. 
to make it pay dividends. He looks around for a 
promising chance. He lights on hats. There are a. 
lot of heads in America. Every head needs a hat. 
Mr. Fox builds a hat factory. He fills it with the best 
machinery, devises the best methods, and succeeds in 
combining 30 cents worth of material and 70 cents. 
worth of labor to produce a hat which sells for $5.00. 
Easy money. Mr. Fox is doing fine, which fact does 
not escape the notice of other Americans with money 
and ambition. Mr. Fox is making money in hats, so 
Mr. Box builds a factory and goes to making hats, 
and Mr. Cox builds a factory and goes to making 
hats, and so do Mr. Nox and Mr. Stox and several 
others. They all build factories and put in machin- 
ery and make 30 cents worth of material and 70 cents 
worth of labor into $5.00 hats, and, presently, Amer- 
ica is flooded with hats. More hats than heads, and a 
dozen factories turning out hats much faster than 
the maternity wards turn out heads, so that the hat 
business languishes. Then Mr. Fox, Mr. Box, Mr. 
Cox, and all the rest go in for advertising. The new- 
papers, magazines, billboards, and radio programs all 
boom hats, “Each man needs two hats, three hats, 
many hats,” and for a while the business booms again. 
But the factories are turning out 100 hats for every 
head. Then Mr. Fox, Mr. Box, and Mr. Cox cut 
prices to get the trade away from one another; then 
they cut wages to maintain profits; then they have 
strikes on their hands, and presently Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Box and Mr. Cox and all the hat-makers are up 
against it. There is no more money in hats, and one 
by one they close the factories and the workers are 
out of a job. After a while the supply of hats gives 
out and fashions change, and Mr. Hill sees a chance to 
make money in hats, and he starts a hat factory. 
So does Mr. Bill and Mr. Dill and Mr. Pill and Mr.. 
Still, and hat history repeats itself. 
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The author cites other instances of the American 
way. The Southern farmer sees money in raising 
watermelons for the Northern market. Then another 
Southern farmer sees the same chance and goes to 
raising watermelons, and, presently a hundred and 
then a thousand Southern farmers are planting water- 
melons, and train loads of watermelons are being 
dumped into the river because there is no market for 
watermelons. He tells of Wisconsin dairy farmers 
pouring milk by the thousands of gallons into the 
creeks because they can not sell it, and of prairie far- 
mers burning corn and of Southern farmers leaving 
their cotton unpicked, and of Maine farmers leaving 
their potatoes to rot in the ground, all because Amer- 
icahasnoplan. And all the time in this same America 
there are heads that go hatless because the owners 
haven’t the money to buy a hat, people go hungry 
for lack of corn, and children die because they can 
not get milk. 

Later he tells how they do it in Russia. How 
the Government decides how many hats and how 
many watermelons and how much corn and how 
many automobiles the market needs, and sees to it 
that production is only sufficient to supply the de- 
mand. Russia has a plan, he says, and in America 
they work without a plan. That’s Russian propa- 
ganda—but, also, it’s God’s truth. Russia’s plan 
may or may not work out well. America’s lack of 
plan works out beautifully, fiendishly beautifully, 
works out into endless mischief and misery. 

England is making money making cotton cloth, 
so Germany, France, and Egypt go to making cotton 
cloth; and, presently, there is no money in making 
cotton cloth; and, presently, the people of Lancashire, 
Alexandria, and Bombay are all walking the streets. 
England builds up a profitable trade with South 
America. That looks good to Germany, so Germany 
sends ships to South America and German merchants 
grab all the trade they can. That looks good to 
America, so American ships and American merchants 
go to South America; and, presently, there isn’t 
trade enough to go around, and they are all doing 
business at a loss. The seas swarm with ships all 
subsidized by their respective Governments, all 
operating in the red. To gain an advantage over the 
others, America adopts a tariff to keep out foreign 
goods, and, in self-defense, France adopts a tariff to 
keep out American goods, and England adopts a 
tariff to shut out everything but English goods. And 
so it goes. 

A shrewd speaker once said in a political cam- 
paign, ‘Whichever party wins, we lose.” We, the 
people, are always the goat. Sooner or later all these 
operating deficits, all these unfavorable trade bal- 
ances, all these red ink ledger entries, have to be paid 
for in prices and taxes, and we, the ultimate consum- 
ers, do the paying. That isn’t the worst of it. Sooner 
or later these bills have to be paid in blood, for lack of 
co-ordination in world affairs begets friction, and 
friction begets heat, and heat begets hate, and hate 
begets war, and war begets more hate. Another of 
those vicious circles. 

How shall we escape from this dance of death? 
It is no simple problem. There is no cure-all. Our 
-world has too many diseases to be cured by any one 


remedy, but it seems to me the most promising place 
to take hold of the problem is to tackle our animosities, 
get rid of our hatreds, strangle our jealousies, smother 
our enmities, chuck our spites, cut out our vengeful- 
ness, and take big, regular doses of goodwill. There is 
food enough for all. There is money enough. There 
is work enough. 

To bury our animosities, to cultivate good will, 
to acquire something of the magnanimity that we 
admire in Lincoln—this is our surest way out of this 
world-embracing vicious circle of hate, hit, hate. 
Yet there are people and organizations—respectable 
people and organizations with high-sounding titles— 
making it their main business to sow the seeds of dis- 
cord and cultivate bad feelings among men who, if 
they live at all, have got to live together, and such 
are doing more mischief than all the gangsters and 
racketeers. 

I am not pleading for any soft sentimentality, 
any mush of concessions, nor attenuated love for 
everybody in general, so wishy-washy that it does not 
love anybody in particular, but for fairness and 
squareness “and for do-as-you-would-be-done-byness, 
and the sense to see that, however it may have been 
in the past, the world is now so literally one body that 
unless we hang together we shall assuredly hang 
separately. We can be good Americans, and be 
decent to Englishmen and Frenchmen and all the 
rest. We can work for our church and have friendly 
feelings for all other churches. We can be Republi- 
cans without despising Democrats. We can employ 
help and not high-hat them. We can work for some- 
body without forever trying to do him; and we have 
got to learn to do so, or go on with this everlasting 
round of labor troubles, riots, hard times, wars. 

And here’s something that we can do about it. 
Here is a place where you and I can really function. 
Mr. Borah is sometimes right. He certainly is when 
he says the real commanding force of this world isn’t 
military power, but public opinion. That’s you and © 
me. We can help. This ought to appeal particu- 
larly to Universalists. We have universalized our 
professions. It is high time to universalize our 
practises. We can not like everybody alike, but we 
can refuse to hate anybody. We can practise what 
all Christians profess—good will among men. We 
do not want world-unity or church-unity or social- 
unity. Variety zs the spice of life. We are not all 
alike and it is foolish to try to be alike, but we are all 
members one of another. That isn’t preaching, that’s 
fact. We have many more interests in common than 
in conflict. We needn’t corporate, but we must 
learn to co-operate. If co-operation asks us to give 
up something, it gives us more than we give up. The 
only way out is the way of good will. The first step 
is to bury our animosities. 

So, I wish the Yorktown Celebration might be a 
first-class funeral, where our hatreds, our jealousies, 
our war-spites, might be buried so deep that for them 
there would be no resurrection. And, by the grace of 
God, out of their ashes should rise the tree of good 
will, whose leaves are for the healing of the nations. 

At least, you and I can have our own little fun- 
eral, and put away our own animosities. That would 
be a real boost for the Kingdom of God. 
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The Buffalo Centennial 


The people of the First Universalist Society of Buffalo 
enjoyed a day of fine things on Sunday, Dec. 6. It was the 
anniversary of the founding of the church, exactly one hundred 
years ago to the very date. The celebration was packed closely 
into the day, a day that afforded us samples of weather. The 
promise in the morning of a fair day died out toward ncon; in 
the middle of the afternoon the rain descended and the winds 
blew; at night the rain had turned to snow and the water to ice. 

The celebration began with the centenary church service 
at the regular morning hour, when the minister, Dr. Bruce Swift, 
preached the anniversary sermon, “Yesterday, To-day, To- 
morrow,” taking as his text the opening words of the sixth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews as translated by Moffatt: “Let us 
pass on then to what is mature, leaving elementary Christian 
doctrine behind, instead of laying the foundation over again 
with repentance from dead works, with faith in God, with in- 
struction about ablutions and the laying on of hands, about the 
resurrection of the dead and eternal punishment. With God’s 
permission, we will take this step.”’ The sermon dealt with the 
spiritual side of this hundred years of history, illustrating end 
illuminating the manner in which each generation has passed on 
to what is maturer, leaving elementary ideas behind, and in- 
dicating the type of experience the new generation of Univer- 
salist here will have if they fulfill the tradition we of to-day have 
received from those of yesterday. 

At noon not quite half of the splendid congregation in at- 
tendance at the morning service (the largest at any of the ser- 
vices through the day) adjourned to the church school session. 
Here Mr. C. D. Roberts gave one of his chalk-talks, appropriate 
to the dey, ‘Leaves from Memory’s Book.” The chalk-talk 
took the place of the regular class sessions. After church school, 
refreshments were served to these who wished to remain through 
the afternoon session or on through the entire day. 

The Pericd of Reminiscence at three o’clock was delightful. 
Mr. Frank J. Tanner, president of the board of trustees, pre- 
sided. The first speaker of this session was Mr. Samuel B. Bots- 
ford, executive vice-president of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, an authority on the early history of this city. He spoke 
of “The Buffalo of One Hundred Years Ago.’”’ Mr. Tanner then 
presented rescripts of various documents recorded in the office 
of the county clerk bearing upon the founding and early vicissi- 
tudes of the movement. The first Universalist sermon preached 
here was delivered on the afternoon of June 24, at five o’clock, 
in the year 1816, by the Rev. Stephen R. Smith. Beneath his 
portrait, which hangs in the auditorium of the- church, a large 
box-wood wreath had been hung. On Monday the minister 

_earried this wreath to the grave of Mr. Smith in Forest Lawn 
Cemetery, where he attached it to the obelisk erected there by 
this church over the grave of this pioneer preacher. One of 
the speakers at this afternoon session of reminiscence, which was 
attended by old and young alike, and for which many who had 
not remained for refreshments dropped in, was Dr. A. L. Benedict, 
the only living grandchild of Mr. Smith. Our oldest living 
member, in terms of years of “belonging to the Universalist 
Church, not merely attending,”’ as she put it, spoke in a delightful 
manner. Mrs. Arthur S. Froat is eighty-six years old and has 
“belonged”’ to the First Universalist Church of Buffalo for sixty- 
eight years. Mrs. Olivia Newton, also in her eighties, who has 
belonged since 1864, sixty-seven years, and is always present at 
church on Sunday, coming clear across the city by street car and 
making two changes, was also present. Mrs. Fred Sherman 
spoke, in the absence of her invalid mother, who is the oldest 
living member in terms of age, Mrs. Lorain H. Moore, ninety-five. 
Mrs. Sherman was chr‘stened the yeer Vrs. Newton joined the 
church. Then, Mr. Fred D. Hartzell, son of the late Rey. Dr. 
J. H. Hartzell, twice minister of this church, spoke of the days of 
his father, the controversy that arose over his wearing a gown 
in the pulpit, and the changes that had come about since his time. 
Letters were read from Prof. and Mrs. H. P. Morrell of Canton 


and Mr. Archie C. Mambert, long associated with the Church 
of the Messiah and then with Grace Church, who had come over 
from Toronto to attend the celebration, spoke of the days of his 
associations here. Before we were aware, the two and a half 
hours allowed for this session had slipped by and Mr. Vancleve 
Mott and Mr. Fred L. Talcott had no opportunity to speak, 
which was deeply regretted by all. 

At 5.80 more than two hundred persons sat down to a 
church-family dinner served in the dining-room of the parish 
house. At the end of the meal Dr. Swift, acting as toast-master, 
presented one by one the ministers of our neighboring Univer- 
salist churches, who brought the greetings from their respective 
parishes. The Rev. Lewis H. Robinson spoke for Albion, the 
Rev. Donald King Evans spoke for Middleport, the Rev. Ed- 
ward C. Downey for Nunda, and the Rey. Clare C. Blauvelt for 
Rochester. ; 

In spite of the inclemency of the weather and of the fact 
that some who had attended the dinner did not remain for the 
evening service, more than two hundred persons assembled for 
this service. Among these were representatives of the Unitarian 
church, the one hundredth anniversary observances of which 
had closed with the service in that church that morning, and to 
which Dr. Adams of Detroit had brought the greetings of the 
Universalists. 

At this community evening service with which our celebra- 
tion closed, the Rev. Leon O. Williams, retired, the last minister 
of the Church of the Messiah, read the Scripture lesson, and the 
Rev. Edward C. Downey, the last minister of Grace Church, 
now of Nunda, offered the prayer. Greetings were brought 
from the First Unitarian Church of Buffalo by its minister, the 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins; from the Buffalo Council of Churches by 
its executive secretary, the Rev. John A. Vollenweider; from the 
American Unitarian Association by its president, Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, and from the Universalist General Convention by 
Dr. Frank D. Adams, who also preached the occasional sermon. 
Dr. Cornish had preached at the Unitarian church in the morn- 
ing and Dr. Adams had brought to its people the greetings of our 
body. We were happy to have Dr. Cornish remain over to 
bring greetings from the Unitarian denomination to us. The 
local Unitarian church is just four days older than our church. 

In a scholarly, penetrating sermon, specially prepared for 
this occasion and carrying the entire day’s program to a mag- 
nificent conclusion, Dr. Adams reviewed the happenings in this 
country and the world in general in 1831, passed on to survey 
the prevailing type of religion in that period and its effects 
upon the people, and then considered the Universalist evangel 
as contrasted with this and the change and progress in thought 
through the years until now, and pointed out in unmistakable 
terms the challenge of the present hour to religious thought,, 
especially of the liberal trend. Dr. Adams pronounced the 
benediction, and a tired but inspired and happy group of Uni- 
versalists went home feeling that the fame of the fathers had 
been worthily celebrated and the one hundredth birthday of 
the church had been happily observed. 

The Centenary Celebration Committee consisted of Dr. 
Swift, Mr. Tanner, Mrs. Fred A. Grist, Mrs. Adelbert A. Baker 
and Mr. Stephen W. McCabe. To Mrs. Grist and Mrs. Baker 
all credit for the luncheon and splendid dinner are due. 

One other feature not noted on the celebration program 
was the fine historical exhibit Dr. Swift had prepared. Some 
of us had known for some time that he was collecting materials 
for this exhibit, but none of us dreamed he would be able to as- 
semble such a collection of interesting and in some instances 
thrilling things. Here were the records of the church back 
through the hundred years. The record books of some of the 
ministers in the earlier day showing their entries of marriages, 
christenings and funerals. Here were photographs of men and 
buildings identified with the history of the church, and of groups. 
of men and women, also. Here were autographs and books 
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either owned or written by the men of the earlier days, some 
items going back to 1822. Here was the door-plate from the 
Rev. Stephen R. Smith’s house occupied while he was minister 
here, 1842-49. Here was a plat of the sittings in the first 
church building and, most precious and priceless of all, the 
original certificate of organization notifying the County Court 
of the action of the group of folk who gathered in Moses Baker’s 
house on Main Street on Tuesday evening, Dec. 6, 1831, to form 
the First Church Society of Universal Restorations of the City 
of Buffalo. The certificate bears the endorsement of the County 
Judge, Samuel Sprague, and the certification of record by the 


County Clerk. None of us knew this precious manuscript; was 
in existence until Dr. Swift brought it forth. He had found it 
by accident on the Thursday before the celebration. Rummag- 
ing through an old book from the vault in the basement, this 
piece of brown and ragged paper fell at his feet. He immediately 
sealed it between two panes of glass and it is now our most 
precious relic. 

All persons attending any of the services or meetings dur- 
ing this Centenary Celebration were given an opportunity to 
inscribe their names in the hundred year old record book which 
contains the minutes of the organization meeting on Dec. 6, 1831. 


A Dinner in Philadelphia 


H. E. Benton 


It is now more than thirty years since the intelligence and 

_ conscience of humanity were stirred by the call of Czar Nicholas 

for an international conference to consider the reduction of 

armaments. One result was to produce a characteristic sally 

from Mark Twain, who wrote to a friend (I hope this is not apoch- 

ryphal): “‘The Czar is ready to disarm; I am ready to disarm; 
summon the others, it ought to be easy now.” 

So it would seem that “it ought to be easy now” to secure 
the entrance of the United States into the World Court because— 
to quote a Philadelphia paper—such action was favored by the 
“Wealth, Brains and Culture of the Country” at a dinner held on 
Dec. 11 in the Penn Athletic Club. 

Very likely the reporter’s pen may have executed an ex- 
aggerated flourish, but the fact is that some 1,500 persons from 
all sections of the country and all sections of thought and activity 
gave their enthusiastic endorsement to this proposition. 

Representatives of the American Bar Association, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the American Federation of 
Labor, the American Legion, the National Grange, the leading 
national women’s organizations, the press and the church, told of 
the urgent desire of their bodies that this forward step be taken. 

The dinner was planned by the American Foundation, and 
if any large groups escaped the “round up”’ they do not occur to 
the writer. 

We seem, indeed, to have heard “‘vox popult.” 

Sentiment approving and demanding this action is rolling up 
like a tidal wave and we may reasonably expect our United 
States Senators, who are acutely sensitive to the voting power of 
the “home folks,” to put on the life-preserver of affirmative ac- 
tion. 

Two who sat across the table from me at this dinner ex- 
pressed surprise at the large attendance. My own check for the 
dinner—though sent some days in advance—was returned with 
the statement that all places were taken. Three hundred or 
more were turned away, and it was only after a telephone call to 
the office of the Foundation that I secured a ticket which had 
been returned. This circumstance, however, provided what to 
me was a rather pleasing incident, in that I was sent to Table 76. 
Put quotation marks about these figures“76”’ and the significance 
becomes apparent. In the city where in “76” the representa- 
tives of the colonies met to seek ‘‘independence,” now 1,500 citi- 
zens of the great nation which had grown from that bold and 
prophetic event were meeting to endorse a cause equally bold 
and equally prophetic—to seek through an international court 
to secure the Interdependence of the Nations of the Earth. As 
Dr. George E. Vincent remarked, ‘‘We are meeting wisely in the 
city where great questions have been settled for all time.” 

It is not necessary to present here a resume of the speeches— 
the arguments advanced are all familiar. But it may not be out 
of place to quote a few of the more incisive remarks that were 
made. ' 

The chairman was John W. Davis, one time Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States, who read a 
letter from Elihu Root, in which the veteran protagonist of the 
World Court declared: “If we really care about reducing the dan- 


ger of war, this cautious experiment in co-operation, terminable 
at will, seems as little as we can do.”’ 

Mr. Davis remarked: “I can understand the attitude of the 
militarist in opposition to World Court adherence; I can under- 
stand that of the isolationist. Both are consistent. But I can 
not understand the point of view of the man who believes that 
war is a preventable evil, yet is afraid to have America take this 
step to preventit; but seems to prefer to do nothing and to main- 
tain his country in an attitude of ill will and a suggestion of 
omnipotence before the world.” 

Assistant-Secretary of State John G. Rogers declared: “It 
is the judgment and hope of the Administration—and my own— 
that the Senate will now go ahead as rapidly as possible in these. 
days of stress and cloud to effect adhesion by America.’’ Speak- 
ing of the failure of diplomacy, he described it as “‘frail—fragile— 
and sometimes a treacherous method.’”’ ‘Those of us,” he added, 
“who have lived amid the stresses and strains of the last year 
would turn from that frail, dangerous machinery to almost any- 
thing else within reason as a solution. No man who watches. 
that old process feels it is satisfactory as a means of adjustment. 
of differences and difficulties between nations.” 

Dr. George Vincent, formerly president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, remarked that it is to the interest and welfare of the. 
United States to become a member of the Court, and “‘if it benefits. 
others, we can not help that.”” “We have drifted into a cautious 
co-operation with the rest of the world.’’ ‘The question with: 
reference to our adhesion to the Court is not ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ but: 
‘When’ and ‘How.’ ”’ 

Referring to the fear that this may be but a first step toward 
getting the United States into the League of Nations, Dr. Vin- 
cent said of these fearful ones that they seem to think we are 
a “simple naive people’ who “are being deceived by some foul 
scheme concocted abroad,’’ and he characterized such fear as a 
‘pathological apprehension” which is a disease. ‘‘What the 
world needs is a common fund of increasing confidence.” 

Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, speaking for the national women’s: 
organizations, said that ‘women are the conservers, opposed to: 
waste, and war is the greatest waste. Therefore, women grasp. 
at this practical substitute for the waste of war.” 

George E. Proesl, Commander of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of the American Legion, declared that the purpose of the. 
Legion is to “make Right the master of Might. Therefore, the. 
Legion seeks to educate the people to prefer arbitration.’’ 

John A. McSparron brought the greetings of the National 
Grange—800,000 “‘farmer folks,’’ a voice from the great out-of- 
doors. ‘Perhaps the isolation of the farmer makes the vacant. 
chair more noticeable, or perhaps he is so close to nature—and 
through nature closer to nature’s God—and hence feels more. 
keenly the brotherhood of man, but whatever the cause the 
farmers of the country favor any instrument that will reduce 
the dangers of war.’’ 

John A. Phillips, president of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor, emphasized the fact that that body was one of the first 
of the great national organizations of the country to advocate. 
adherence. 


“Members of labor organizations in this country,” he re- 
marked, “know that in the long run war is a great calamity 
for the workers as for all other citizens, and believe that the one 
great agency in the world to-day for applying law and not force 
to the settlement of disputes between nations should have the 
support of the United States.” 

L. R. Wheeler of Portland, Oregon, told us that a poll of 
1,600 newspapers throughout the country disclosed that 1,300 
are emphatically for the Court. 

j, . The international atmosphere was in evidence in the flags 
of,all nations—even our late “enemies’”—miniature flags on the 
tables, large banners in profusion hanging from the balconies. 

And the menu itself fed our spirits as well as our bodies, 
by giving us “Russian” caviar, “Peruvian” soup, “English” 
lamb chops, “‘Persian’”’ spinach, “International’”’ salad and the 
great American beverage (at this season) Vin du Pays des Etats 

Unis, in which plain, sweet cider a toast was drunk to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

This account of a notable occurrence can close no more 
fittingly than by quoting the testimony of Charles Evans Hughes, 
printed on the cover page of the program: ‘“There will be no 
World Court if this Court can not be made one, and whether or 
not it is to be in the fullest sense a world court depends upon 
our own actions.” 

* * ok 


THE SENTIMENT ON MERGING 
Clayton V. B. Wilkin 


At our Buffalo Convention we had discussions and passed 
resolutions on merging, uniting or federating with the Unitarians, 
and also appointed a committee to consider the matter. 

There seems to be considerable sentiment in favor of some 
sort of union, and also sentiment against any union. The whole 
thing appears to be dominated by a mental attitude similar 
to that which makes world disarmament like pulling teeth. In 
that mental attitude one sees such qualities as loyalty (patriot- 
ism), fear, suspicion and love of ancient, or apparently ancient, 
tradition; in general, sentimental attachments to superficialities, 
not fundamentals. 

I am reminded here of a certain mental attitude shown by a 
minister of another denomination in a speech against the chang- 
ing of our present calendar. He said: “If the calendar were 
changed as some advocate, I could no longer celebrate my wed- 
ding anniversary on July 7. It would come on Sol 20. Wash- 
ington’s birthday anniversary would come on February 25 and 
Independence Day, so familiarly known as the ‘Fourth of July,’ 
would be the seventeenth of Sol. As the dates now stand they 
have meaning, but changed everything would be upset and 
meaningless.” 

If Mary Pickford were his favorite moving picture star and 
she appeared in a picture under her real name, Mary Smith, 
probably he could no longer enjoy her performance. People 
with such mental processes have not realized the truth in ‘‘A 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet.’”’ They have senti- 
mental attachments to mere names. Doubtless it never oc- 
curred to the above mentioned minister that nothing real would 
be destroyed in changing the calendar, that, whatever name 
might be given to those sacred days, they would still fall on the 
197th, 62d and 194th days since the beginning of a new cycle of 
time which, this year, falls on the 22d of December at thirty 
minutes past two o’clock in the afternoon. Why should any 
one have such attachments to mere names and hold to them 
in a way to prevent greater convenience and simplicity? 

If Universalists are liberal, which they claim they are, and if 
Unitarians are liberal, which they also claim, why hold to our 
separate names? Why not henceforth be known as the Liberal 
Church or the Free Church? If we both joined under a new 
name it possibly would relieve some of the fears and suspicions 
of both regarding the losing of their identity or being swallowed 
up by the other group. Then we could ask all of the free churches 
~wherever they may be to join us in bringing about the World’s 
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Free Church. Think of it—a world wide fellowship of liberal 
religious people! 

If we do not do so before, we could then get busy and edit a 
new Bible such as Mr. Caraker suggests in his article in the 
Leader of Dec. 12. With such a Bible the liberals among the 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, Confucianists and all others, per- 
haps even the liberal Jew, would have their own sacred writings 
and those of others. In time they would doubtless learn to draw 
upon all sections for enlightenment and spiritual inspiration. 
Eventually they, whose thoughts had until then been molded 
more or less by a certain religious tradition, would expand and 
grow to have a truly universal religion. Let us forget our senti- 
mental attachments if they stand in the way of moving on to a 
wide, free, religious fellowship with all people of all colors and 
races. What could be more enriching to our spiritual lives, what 
could better create the universal mind, what could be a greater 
factor toward guaranteeing world peace, understanding and 
sympathy, than the consciousness of being part of a great world 
movement such as ““The World’s Free Church?” 

I like the word “free” better than “liberal,” because it 
seems to me that what most of us are reaching out for is the at- 
tainment of the “free spirit.”” We are not submitting to some 
so-called divine command in blind faith which never doubts or 
questions. We are not casting the burden of our moral re- 
sponsibility “upon the Lord.’”’ We do not believe that we can 
get “‘salvation”’ or the “good life” through some miracle brought 
about by professing belief in a certain creed or theological doc- 
trine. Our “salvation”? will come, we shall find the “‘good life,” 
only through hard work, thinking, studying, learning from ex- 
perience and accepting the responsibility for our own conduct. 

The Free Church should be a place where man comes to 
have fellowship with the Supreme Power, to be made conscious 
of his relation to that Power, and to learn, through seeking, how 
to develop his life to the best, fullest and highest both for him- 
self and for society. The only authority the Free Church could 
claim to possess would be that based on human experience, now 
and throughout the past. It could proclaim no final truths 
or ultimate certainties. Being a Free Church it would seek to 
make men “‘free.’’ 

Please do not ask the liberal to be loyal to the Universalist 
Church. It might be that in a short time our fellowship would 
become dominated by those who have sentimental attachments 
to names and other superficialities, and who love to work out nice 
distinctions of theological doctrines and creeds. In that case 
the liberal would find it impossible to keep his promise, just as 
impossible as it was for me to remain loyal to my parents’ faith. 

I do not believe that it can be called conceit when I say that 
I think my rebellion against the religious beliefs of my parents 
and finding Universalism was due to mental growth. I use the 
word “‘finding” thoughtfully. It was something for which I had 
been looking. A friend recognized the description of that which 
I sought and directed me to where the treasure lay. I was a 
Universalist before I knew such a church existed. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that while discussing religious beliefs with a 
group of shopmates, a friend said: “Wilkin, why don’t you go 
to the Universalist church some Sunday and listen to the minis- 
ter? He preaches the same things that you have been saying.” 
I could hardly believe there was any liberal faith in the world, 
but. found it so. Now to me that seems to indicate that from 
the time I denounced the theological doctrines in which my 
people believed until I formulated my own conceptions in the 
matter, growth had taken place. Inasmuch as there has been 
growth in the past, is it unreasonable to believe that the process 
may continue? 

Has the Universalist Church, its creed or profession of faith, 
or the popular opinions of its members, set a limit upon how 
much a man may grow and still be a Universalist? If not, then 
it must be a Free Church, in which case why stick to a name? 
Why not get all the ‘free churches’ to discard their individual 
names and join in a world wide fellowship—‘The World’s Free 
Church?” 
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Reactions of Our Readers | 


SHALL WE PUBLISH DR. BROWN EVERY WEEK? 
To theEditor of the Leader: 

So some of your correspondents wish you to publish more 
stuff about the economic conditions. Possibly they have not 
digested the article of Dr. Howard N. Brown which appeared 
in your issue of November 21, 19381. 

Instead of more, I suggest that you republish that article 
from week to week, or, if not deemed expedient to repeat the 
whole of it, then give extracts, in prominent type, such as: 

The motives and aims that rule the minds of men’ 
are certain to make vast differences in the working of 
any social system; and if the churches of this land can 
inspire its influential citizens with a better and more 
determined public spirit, they will probably do more 
good than any amount of lobbying at Washington. 


And this: 


There is hope that the leaders of our business 
world can and will be able (if not too much hampered by 
government) gradually to amend what is amiss in exist- 
ing methods, and to put the affairs of the world on a 
more stable basis. Certainly they are better equipped 
to do this than any set of bookmen or politicians. 

Wilbur fF. Earp. 

New. York City. 

* * 
A QUESTION AND A REPLY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is it asking too much to ask for an editorial or article in the 
Leader on the objectives of the proposed union of the Universalist- 
Unitarian Fellowships? What could be accomplished for the 
Kingdom of God by our united fellowship that could not or 
would not be accomplished otherwise? 

I write because I am more interested in our fellowships as 
means than as ends. If our leaders can point out the objectives 
that they are determined to achieve I think they will get a ready 
response. We need a better marching song than ‘‘Where do we go 
from here?’”’ Will you finish the line, ““We are marching to A 

Robert W. Jones. 


Wollaston Unitarian Church. 


My dear Doctor Jones: 

I am greatly interested in your letter, and wish to say that 
the Christian Leader will deal with the subject of Unitarian- 
Universalist union when there is anything before us to consider. 
We have not tried to dodge the matter in any way, but it has 
seemed to us that it was wise to give the two commissions a free 
hand by holding back discussion in the matter. 

I agree with you fully that we ought to regard our two or- 
ganizations as means to great ends rather than as ends in them- 
selves. 

John van Schaick, Jr. 


* * 


AUTHORITY RESIDES IN US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enjoyed the sermon by the Rev. H. C. Ledyard published 
in the Leader of November 28. The sermon gives many ‘good 
reasons why the Universalist is and should be alive. 

Mr. Ledyard, I am sure, would not ask us to swallow all the 
sermon, asking no questions for conscience’ sake. As I read 
these words, “Then, too, the Universalist Church is because it is 
necessary that there be a church which accepts Jesus and him 
alone as Leader and Authority,” I am disposed to ask a question. 

Do Universalists accept a doctrine because Jesus is said to 
have taught it or because the doctrine appeals to our reason, 
judgment, or conscience as being true! Is it not impossible to 
know what Jesus really taught? Is it not highly probable that 
many things were accredited to him that he never did, many 
words put into his mouth that he did not say? I heard a preacher 


many years ago argue thus: “Jesus taught the doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment, and there can be no appeal from his teach- 
ings.”” May it not with great reason be contended that Jesus 
taught also the primacy of Peter, the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, as claimed by the Roman Catholics? 

Whittier in ‘“The Eternal Goodness” says: 


Against that you bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 

Does not authority reside within us rather than in any his-- 
torical personage? 

In Sunday school once a man asked me this question: 
“What do the Universalists mean when they say, ‘We believe- 
in the spiritual authority of His Son Jesus?’ ”’ 

I wish I had known how to answer that question. 

John T. Witzgerald. 

Seven Springs, N.C. 

* * 
THE NATIONAL CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enjoying very much the National Church. The music: 
is particularly good. It is of a very high order. The article in- 
a recent Leader about the choir is very interesting. Dr. Harned. 
is a fine organist and leader. 

We ere having almost summer weather. 

Frances T. Endicott. 

Washingion, D.C. 

oe KS 
SMALL FAVORS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Rev. H. C. Ledyard’s article reminds me. I met a womam 
yesterday who invited me to hear a wonderful minister whom 
she had recently discovered. ‘“‘You see,’ she explained, “‘he: 
don’t believe that God burns folks for ever and ever. He says 
that God just burns people till they burn up and that’s the end 
of ’em. Now then,” she pleaded hopefully, ‘“‘listen. Ain’t 
that a whole lot better than for God to burn ’em and all, for 
ever and ever and ever and sufferin’ so awful, and all, for always. 
and always and ALWAYS?” 

A Would Be Mary.. 
* * 
PRINCIPAL HOLLISTER IN FLORIDA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with much interest your account of the discus— 
sion at Buffalo of our creed. We are attending this winter the 
Coral Gables Congregational Church. The pastor, Rev. Don 
Henshaw, repeats this creed at every service: “In the search for 
truth, and in the spirit of Jesus, we unite to worship God and 
serve man.” Simple enough and liberal enough for the most 
critical. 

On the Sunday before Thanksgiving the children of the 
church school made an offering of non-perishable food for the re- 
lief of those who are in distress in the Greater Miamiarea. Over 
600 packages were displayed on the platform at the front of the 
church at the morning service. The pastor announced that for 
several Sundays food would be received as a part of the morning 
offering, that receptacles would be placed at the rear of the 
church to receive the gifts as the people entered, and that the 
ushers would being these receptacles forward to the altar when 
the offering was received. All members of the congregation were 
asked to bring food selected from their well stocked larders. 
All of this food is turned over to the general committee having 
charge of relief in the Greater Miami area. 

This congregation consists almost wholly of people from the 
North. The pastor is the most eloquent speaker I have heard 
in Florida. He speaks quietly, using almost no gestures, but 
he has the famed silver tongue of the Southern orator. Heisa 
builder, not a destroyer. He never fails, no matter what his 
subject, to bring to his hearers the teachings of Jesus, and to 
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present him as the greatest example of one who loved his fellow 
men. You come away from his service with renewed courage 
to take up the burdens of the coming week. 

Here is a thought for those who are studying the music for 
our services. At the close of the sermon the chorus choir sings 
two verses of an old familiar hymn; the benediction follows with 
the congregation remaining seated; the choir then gives the 
“Seven Fold Amen” and the organist then takes up the postlude. 
It makes a very impressive ending to the service and gives the 
pastor time to be at the church door when the people leave. 

If any of your readers are coming to enjoy the wonderful 
sunshine of Miami this winter, they should plan to hear Don 
Henshaw at least once. The church is easy to find, as it is direct- 
ly opposite the Miami-Biltmore Hotel. 

We enjoy the Leader very much, especially in the winter, as 
it comes like a voice from home. 

O. K. Hollister. 

Coral Gables, Fla. 


* * 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the last paragraph of the very fine article which you had 
about our church in the Leader of Dec. 5, the information was 
incorrect. 

At the time of the union of the two churches nearly a year 
ago, the Universalist Sunday school, under the able superin- 
tendency of Mr. Errol Brawn, had an enrollment of sixty. They 
had a faithful group of teachers who had taught for years. 

While the church services are held in the former Congrega- 
tional church, the major part of the church school meets in the 
former Universalist church. It is not contemplated converting 
the latter into a community house. 

Luther Ballou. 

Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 

* * 


WE ARE WITH YOU, BROTHER 


To the Editor ot the Leader: 

I have been saying ‘‘Amen” to practically everything I 
have read in the Leader until I read your recent editorial “‘Let Us 
Be Sane about Kagawa.’’ I wonder if a great many other 
readers, especially those who have heard this wonderful man, 
did not feel the same inward rebellion which I felt upon reading 
that we must not be ‘‘misled by his nonsense.” 

I wonder—would more than two thousand people crowd the 
First Congregational Church auditorium in Columbus, use up all 
the available standing room (and find that hundreds later had to 
be turned away), to hear “nonsense?”’ It’s a great reflection 
upon American intelligence if they did. Would some of the out- 
standing ministers in America gladly sit at his feet eager to learn 
about this “‘nonsense”’ he is preaching? 

“With the utmost urbanity let us greet him, teachhim ... . 
send him on his way.” This sounds as though he had come to us 
in the role of a beggar or psychopathic of some sort. Instead of 
us teaching him he was teaching us, and thousands of us were 
ready listeners. 

Kagawa has a great message for America to-day. It is a 
great message because it is different—it is unique. It is good 
for us practical-minded Americans to hear the story of Kagawa’s 
great work in Japan. You are prone to criticise him for being a 
“literalist.”” I think we ought to be more “‘literal”’ than we are. 
What a much better country this would be if every one (especial- 
ly those of wealth and influence) would take Matthew 22 : 37-39 
literally. As it is, men can justify any sin of commission or 
omission by simply saying that wasn’t meant to be taken literally. 
Naturally I don’t think the entire Bible should fall into this 
category, but the essence of the Gospel, enveloped in a few of the 
salient teachings of Jesus, his law of love, must be carried out to 
the letter if one is to be a true Christian. 

f* The heart of Jesus’ teaching was “love.” Kagawa places 
his entire emphasis on “love’’ for your fellow men. Is that 
“nonsense,” fellow Universalists? If it is, then I want to be 


Is Kagawa’s message practical? I need 
only allude to his accomplishments. Should we Americans help 
him edit his paper and otherwise guide him in his work? If any 
of us had half the Christianity he has, I would say “perhaps.” 
If I had the courage to even think of trying to do what he did, I 
should go to him and say, “‘I believe I can give you some good 
advice on Christian living and preaching.” 

There are more things I’d like to say, but I’ve taken up a 
lot of space already. Mr. Editor, please be more specific, and 
tell me why—from a Christian standpoint—do Kagawa’s teach- 
ing constitute “nonsense?” Also, give me the example of just 
one American who is living as good a Christian life as is Kagawa. 
C. W. Kirkpatrick. 


placed in that class. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


* * 7 
DR. ATWOOD IN PROSPECT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I see by the papers that Dr. Atwood is going to speak on 
the Education of a Universalist Minister. Dr. Atwood always 
says something when he speaks. As a minister whose education 
is not yet completed I shall be greatly obliged if we a! have the 
address in full in the Leader. 

I hope he will tell us how to teach a man not to believe in 
a personal God while at the same time teaching him to pray, to 
talk, and to act, as if the “infinite Spirit’? were not impersonal. 

I wish he might tell us how to train ministers so that they 
will be eager to tell their hearers what they do believe and what 
they do know, and not be quite so positive about the negative. 


A. 
* * 
GOVERNOR MILLIKEN REFERS TO A LETTER IN 
REACTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When an editor gives up a column on his editorial page to 
the words of another, usually in his judgment those words have 
genuine significance for his readers. I want to congratulate 
you on the estimate you have placed on the article by William 
H. Bridge in the World To-morrow. Personally I share with you 
both the belief that the dramatization of peace more attractively 
than war points the way to the progress of international amity. 
Thus far, however, war has held for the peoples of the earth a 
tremendous emotional appeal; in contrast, peace has held only 
the cold appeal of reason. 

But to have diagnosed the difficulty is not to have found the 
adequate therapy. And I believe that Mr. Bridge has done our 
American news reels a great injustice in having overlooked what I 
consider the most potent single factor for the progress of peace 
in our present social set-up. Only by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination can the presentation of the pictorial interest in mili- 
tary operations be considered to contribute to the popularity of 
war itself. That it may popularize the military as a Fourth of 
July celebration popularizes fire works, is conceded. But day 
after day the news reels are presenting a factual and emotionally 
interesting picture of the lives—and now thoughts—of people 
everywhere, everywhere else. 

About six months ago I had the pleasure of addressing the 
Foreign Policy Association in Boston, and at that time showed 
them a picture titled ‘‘Meet the World.” This was composed 
entirely of news reel subjects, and I venture to say that if you 
would ask any one present at that meeting his impression of the 
news reel’s influence for peace, you would get a very positive, 
that is constructive, answer. More than 30 per cent of the 
news reel subjects appearing in the American news reel originate 
in foreign countries. 

And when Mr. Bridge suggests that the artists be called upon 
to bring their spiritual resources to the service of universal 
brotherhood and world peace, he can not have the news reel in 
mind. The most efficient of our news reel editors only occa- 
sionally creates or stimulates an event which merits reflection on 
the screen; his job is one of selection. Very definitely it is the 
job of the advocates of peace to create drama around their move- 
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ments. Our news reel editors have time and again used subjects 
which loaned themselves to the support of international peace 
movements, subjects that in many instances did not rate news 
reel treatment; that is as far as they can go. 

As an example of the type of peace subject which offers news 
reel possibilities, let me remind you of the Caravan of Peace 
headed by Jane Addams which so recently traveled across the 
country. In principle, again, both you and Mr. Bridge are 
correct. In presenting the principle to the advocates of peace, 
however, I wish that you had, and that you will in the future, 
urge upon all those who are planning and evolving programs 
looking to international good-will, that they so dramatize their 
efforts that they may be acceptable for news reel treatment. 

War and war maneuvers are by nature picturable; that is 
why they get into the news reels; if we can make peace equally 
picturable we need have no worry but that it will receive ade- 
quate treatment by the media of publicity. 

Carl E, Milliken. 

New York City. 


* * 


A TEXAN ANSWERS PULLMAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


I have ridden the wind, I have ridden the star, 
I have ridden the force that flies 
With far intent through the firmament 
And each to each allies. 
And everywhere that a thought may dare 
To gallop, mine has trod— 
Only to stand at last on the strand 
Where just beyond lies God. 


This is the last stanza of what, in his address on ‘‘Modern- 
izing the Worship Service,” Tracy M. Pullman calls one of the 
finest of the new hymns. 

While we recognize its merit and beauty as a poem, we can 
not agree with Mr. Pullman as to its worth as a hymn for wor- 
ship, because it seems to place us in the position of those who 
worship God from afar, and so is ill suited for worship service in 
a church that proclaims a God near unto us as a father. 

Have we taken our journey to such a far country that, 
though we employ every means, and explore every way of re- 
turn, we still find ourselves outside our father’s domain, and still 
“where just beyond lies God?” 

For us the worship service of the church should not hold 
God far off to be sought after, but should bring Him close to us. 
The music especially should tend to open the doors of our hearts 
and invite Him to enter and abide there. Let us have new 
hymns when we may, but let them ever keep God near to us, let 
them show Him in the thunder as does “The Battle Hymn,” but 
near at hand; show Him in His majesty as in ‘“‘The Holy City,” 
but never afar off; or close to our hearts as in the longing of 
“Abide with Me” or “‘Close to Thee,” and still near by if only 
heard in a small voice as in these lines which memory brings to us 
across the years: 

I hear a voice, the voice of my God, 


“T love you, I love you, pass under the rod.” 
I.G. 


* * 


OBSERVANCE OF NATIONAL THANKSGIVING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Christian Leader for November 28, on page 1524, ap- 
peared an article entitled ‘Sarah Hale and Thanksgiving.” 

Quoting from the Jerseyman the article states, “From that 
day to this, Thanksgiving has been celebrated by the whole 
nation on the fourth Thursday of November.” 

The statement is incorrect. It is true that Abraham Lin- 
coln, at the suggestion of Sarah Hale, issued a proclamation for 
the national observance of Thanksgiving in each of the years 1863 
and 1864, and that the day set in each of those years was the 
fourth Thursday in November. 

But in the period 1863-1911, there were two variations 


from the precedent of President Lincoln. One occurred in 1865, 
when Andrew Johnson proclaimed the first Thursday in Decem- 
ber; the other in 1869 when U. S. Grant established the third 
Thursday in November, which that year fell on the 18th. Since 
1911 I think there has been no change from the fourth Thursday. 
The proclamations of Presidents Johnson and Grant are pub- 
lished in ‘“‘Messages and Papers of the Presidents,” a work com- 
piled by Representative J. D. Richardson of Tennessee, by 
authority of Congress, 1897. 
T. Stewart Cleworth. 
Mont Clare Congregational Church, Chicago. 
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COMMENTS ON WILMOT AND UNITARIANS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rev. F. A. Wilmot in the issue of Dec. 12 raises a perti- 
nent question when he states: “If united Liberalism can make 
itself articulate in pointing the way to a new day, a union of 
Universalists and Unitarians would be a blessing to all Chris- 
tianity.”” I suspect Mr. Wilmot, like myself, has no idea that 
such a union could take such a stand, so organic union that only 
means self-preservation to both bodies is spiritually no gain to 
society. I suspect that Mr. Wilmot, like myself, challenges the 
present day’s economic system and holds to a forlorn hope that, 
despite our interests and investments in the present going in- 
stitution, we can courageously prophesy the new day, and 
prophesy the new day united in spirit, enthused, not a lone voice 
here and there crying in the wilderness. 

Stating the case thus, we can see how wild our hopes, how 
impractical our dreams, and realize that much scrambling among 
the pots and pans of privileged and endowed institutionalism is 
unworthy the man who agrees with that genius of Protestantism 
that every man is his own priest and that father of Catholicism 
who stated, “I and the Father are one.” 

Samuel E. Franc. 


Manomet, Mass. 
* * 


OUR OLDEST READER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mrs. S. A. Gleason of Milford, Mass., is probably not only 
your oldest reader, but years ago she endowed her subscription 
to the Leader. She is now in her 108d year. 
: H. F., Fister. 
Milford, Mass. 


* 


LESTER MONDALE’S ESSAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Lester Mondale’s essay, “The New Sensationalism in Re- 
ligion,’’ may well give us pause. It would seem that Liberalism 
has largely concerned itself in the immediate past with finding 
something wherewith to entertain listeners. I hope this is not 
true, although I have sometimes suspected that even among us 
sensationalism drew the attendance while the quiet spade work 
of a simple parson went outwardly unrewarded. I suppose 
also, if this is true, we need not pity the ‘‘unsuccessful”’ parson, 
but rather the successful, for, in the words of Jesus, the latter 
‘thas had his reward.”’ 

Mondale’s idea that our approach be rather that of the poet 
than of the scientist is in line with the basic thought in Canon 
Streeter’s really great work, “‘Reality.”’ Religion, according to 
Streeter, is qualitative rather than quantitative. While its 
myths, legends, creeds, may not be scientifically true, they do 
bear within them truth of a different order. Thus the coming of 
Christ into the world, interpreted by literalists to mean a quan- 
titative revelation of God and rightly rejected by liberals, takes 
on a new meaning. In Christ, according to Streeter, is a quali- 
tative revelation of God. This I accept myself, and I see the 
possibility in Mondale’s thought of Streeter’s finding allies among 
us who have yet to find the qualitative. 

John Clarence Petrie, 

Memphis, Tenn. 


A Story of Love 


The Forest Hospital at Lambarene. By 
Albert Schweitzer. (Henry Holt. $2.00.) 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s latest book, 
“The Forest Hospital at Lambarene,”’ 
through a series of letters revised and 
edited, reveals in the simplest language 
and almost naively the character of a 
great Christian. However much one 
may he interested in his benighted pa- 
tients and what he does for them, the 
character of the physician is dominant. 

It is a story of love in the best Christian 
sense of the word; love bringing skill and 
science to the relief of a few white ad- 
venturers and a race of neglected black 
people in Equatorial Africa who are suf- 
fering from dangerous diseases, deadly 
wounds, infections and fevers and mental 
maladies which are hopeless when un- 
treated; love fortifying patience in dealing 
with superstition, ignorance, childish ideas, 
habits of degradation and squalor defying 
hygiene and hindering cures; love as a 
source of strength to meet serenely day by 
day the problems of lack of supplies, in- 
efficient assistance, privaticns in a most 
depleting climate and even depredation on 
the part of some of those whom he would 
help, until ultimately a comparatively 
reputable hospital is established in a local- 
ity where it is needed most. 

Here and there in the midst of the cease- 
less activity of a man of robust mind and 
bedy, one is able to look into the heart of 
the great physician. His reccmpense 
seems to be gratitude, however meager or 
inarticulate, on the part of a patient, a 
favor of any kind returned for a life-giving 
service, the arrival of a new assistant, 
the cure of an ignorant savage; the loss of 
a life of seemingly little value, on the other 
hand, touches the depths and sensibilities 
of his fine soul. 

A very intelligent woman in talking 
with me about Dr. Schweitzer’s little book 
said: ‘“‘Why should a man of such value to 
civilization take so great risks? Why not 
let an equally devoted but lesser man 
serve in such localities?’ One might as 
well ask if love is worth while for the great 
souls, as well as the lesser. And in this 
respect the Forest Hospital at Lambarene 
becomes like a leaf cut out of the Gospel, 
for however much we may sympathize 
with those who appreciate Dr. Schweit- 
zer’s usefulness at home, it is Albert 
Schweitzer, Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor 
of Theology, Doctor of Medicine, skilled 
musician, authority on Bach music, author 
of important books, interesting and stimu- 
lating lecturer on vital subjects, giving 
himself and his talents to a needy people, 
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that makes the book valuable, enabling it 
to bring to civilization the motive and 
redeeming power it needs most. The 
best is none too good for those in the great- 
est need, whoever or wherever they may 
be. 

Thomas C. Campbell. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
* * 


A Great Minister 


Leonard Bacon: A Statesinan in the 
Church. By Theodore D. Bacon. 
Edited by Benjamin W. Bacon. (Yale 
Press. $5.00.) 


Friends of Theodore Bacon, at one time 
minister of the North Church, Salem, 
Mass., who learned of his sudden death a 
year ago, were afraid that his work on his 
grandfather’s biography might be too 
incomplete for publication. Happily his 
brother, Prof. B. W. Bacon, found the 
work complete save for final revision, 
which he himself understook. The work is 
one of nearly six hundred pages, compre- 
hensive in character as a “‘statesman’s”’ 
life must necessarily be. 

This bicgraphy will be of great interest 
to all who wish to understand the religious 
history of New England in the nineteenth 
century, or, more particularly, of Congre- 
gationalism. Here are laid before us the 
great concerns of a progressive Christian 
communion, its relation to great issues 
such as slavery, education, and missions; 
its relations to other churches and to 
agencies of related character; its practical 
problems of democratic organization, such 
as those raised by the notorious Beecher 
case. 

Dr. Bacon played a part of great energy, 
insight, honest and fearless but wise lib- 
eralism, and devotion. He was concerned 
in activities of great moment to his church 
and looked to as a leader far beyond his 
parish, while his work as the leading 
spirit on the editorial board of the Inde- 
pendent gave him the opportunity to 
exert a far-reaching influence in the 
development of church policy. 

The life of even the most important of 
preachers and “statesmen in the church’’ 
is often an uneventful one, judged by 
comparison with the careers of men of 
action, but Dr. Bacon had a taste of ro- 
mantic adventure when, during a journey 
to the Near East after his twenty-fifth 
anniversary at New Haven, he was cap- 
tured by bandits and narrowly escaped 
massacre. He had less exciting but 
very exacting troubles within the family 
circle, both a brother and a sister develop- 
ing neurotic difficulties with sad conse- 
quences. But in all his troubles he seems 
to have displayed both fortitude and 
Christian good will. 
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Leonard Bacon’s progressive sympathies 
were alert to the end. He never retreated 
before advancing knowledge, but “threw 
the great weight of his influence in favor 
of freedom.’’ When, in his last years, 
the far-reaching question arose whether 
the new ideas about “future probation’ 
for those who had not had the opportunity 
to “accept Christ’? would not “cut the 
nerve of missions,’ Bacon’s only concern 
was whether the new doctrine was true. 
For us, of course, the issue is no longer 
central because the once-prevalent be- 
lief in everlasting punishment for all who 
were not saved by Christian profession 
has been relegated to the museums of 
theological barbarities, but Bacon’s posi- 
tion was a courageous one for the seventies. 
Through the controversies over biblical 
inspiration he can not be said to have seen 
a way permanently satisfying, but he had 
the forward look and was unwilling to 
countenance any theory of inspiration con- 
tradictory to the established fact of as- 
tronomy or any other science. He had, 
if not the spirit of a radical, the spirit of 
a pilgrim, a confidence expressed in his 
famous ‘‘Pilgrim Hymn”’ (O God, beneath 
Thy guiding hand) that the blessing of 
divine guidance which led the “exiled 
fathers” across the sea to a wintry strand 
would be with their children’s children. 

A few dates given either in the list of 
contents or at the chapter headings, or a 
chronology, would help the reader. In 
dignity, arrangement, and clarity of style, 
the book is all that such a substantial 
biography should be. 


H.E.B.S. 
* * 
On Belief 
Ways of Believing. By Miles Krum- 


bine. (Harpers. $2 00 ) 


This volume in the series entitled ‘“Liy- 
ing Issues in Religion” gives us the con- 
victions of the editor of the series, who 
found his way naturally from the lonely 
left wing of Lutheranism to Congrega- 
tionalism. It is a stimulating book be- 
cause it is the sincere expression of a 
mind eager and fearless but sane and wise 
in the search for truth. The main posi- 
tion is indicated when the author says: 
“We believe because we must. Faith is 
life’s way of asserting its will to live. Our 
specific beliefs are intellectual formulations 
of that which we have first grasped emo- 
tionally,” The last two words might be 
replaced by a phrase linking feeling with 
the action in which it arises and in which 
it finds outlet, but the conviction is clear- 
ly suggested that ‘our beliefs grow out of 
the way we live in an effort to fulfill our 
needs.”’ 

(Continued on page 29) 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Like a Star that shines afar, 
Without haste, and without rest, 
Let each one wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 
And do his best. ° 

Goethe. 


Meseems it renders God great joy to see 
Hands stirring after His creatively, 
Yea, that He even left a part undone 
That we might finish that by Him begun 
And help Him with our efforts to erect 
His house, as masons help an architect. 
If this be true, that He of us hath need, 
Oh, then are we the Sons of God indeed. 
Author Unknown. 


“Our.life as we look back at it is like a 
bit of tapestry woven by a clumsy weaver. 
Here the pattern is obscured, there the 
color is dulled, and again the threads run 
crisscross. But now and then there comes 
a fragment rich in color, noble in design, 
and firm in workmanship, which is a joy 
to see. I venture to say that these were 
created when in our lives we dared to be 
most ourselves; when we dared to take the 
shuttle in our own hands for the God in 
ourselves to guide; to fasten securely the 
warp spun from out of our own inner im- 
pulses and desires; to weave into it the 
woof, the strong threads, of our own ex- 
periences and convictions. Thus the pat- 
tern grew, clear and original, standing out 
from the rest of our tapestry, as a rainbow 
stands out from the gray sky. 

“This is our past. Shall we go on weav- 
ing on imperfect tapestry, or shall we re- 
lease ourselves from dogmas, creeds and 
fears which are not our own, and weave 
from out of ourselves, knowing that the 
Kingdom of God is within us?” 

* * 


POSSESSED BY LOVE 


A life possessed by love means a per- 
sonality enriched and ennobled and em- 
powered to its highest point as one su- 
preme gift to the world. It means looking 
out for another man with deeper delight 
than for yourself. It means finding ma- 
terials for conversation in the experiences 
of the other members of the group rather 
than in your own. It is pushing your 
neighbor forward rather than yourself. 
It is rejoicing in others’ powers rather than 
in their limitations. It is renouncing “TI 
told you so,” or “I’ll get even with you 
for that.’’ It is subordinating the pres- 
tige of your set to the welfare of the whole. 
Itis the disdain of any organization which 
magnifies its exclusiveness. It is refusing 
to meditate upon people’s opinion of you, 
whether good or bad. It outlaws every 
grudge, and suspects all competition. It 
is preferring to be convinced of your col- 
league’s wisdom to insisting upon some 
plan of your own. It is refusing to defend 


yourself or to allow your friend to go un- 
defended. It is a clear determination to 
bear suffering rather than to inflict it. It 
is spending more thought in giving than 
in receiving, in healing than in getting 
healed, in knowing than in getting known. 
It is losing our fear of the inevitable cross 
through the assurance of its sublime com- 
panionship. It is dreading any plan 
whose aim is pleasure. It is putting 
character at the disposal of love as utterly 
as marble is placed under the chisel of the 
sculptor. It is indeed a sense of having 


been invaded and conquered by God, and 
of having been granted by Him the knowl- 
edge and secret of Jesus.—Ambrose While 
Vernon. 

We found the above on the cover page 
of the Filipino Student, a bulletin published 
in the interest of the Filipino students in 
the United States. 


* x 


We face a new year with courage and 
with faith. We doubt not that we shall 
be given opportunities more than ever 
before, perhaps, to share and to serve, and 
we know in the way we meet these oppor- 
tunities we grow or diminish in strength of 
character. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


CONFERENCE ON PROHIBITION 


Perhaps one of the best ways we can 
march against the liquor problem ag it 
applies to youth, is to have young people 
meet and confer about the question. Not 
listen to high-pressure speeches. Not pass 
high-sounding resolutions. But simply to 
sit down in no spirit of pious moralizing, 
or fanatic reforming, to see various as- 
pects of the liquor problem. 

In case any unions want to hold con- 
ferences on this subject, we print from 
Youth Newsletter a statement of purposes 
which should help the leaders to see the 
matter more clearly: 

“We recommend that the purpose of 
these conferences shall be to create an 
awareness of the issues involved in the 
Liquor Problem and to stimulate an in- 
telligent and socially-minded interest on 
the part of young people in studying the 
relationship of alcohol to society. This 
would include: 

“1. An understanding of alcohol as 
the heart of the problem. 

“2. An historical survey of the attempts 
of society to solve the problem. 

“3. An evaluation of prohibition as 
applied in the United States as a method 
of social control of the liquor traffic, 
including such problems as: 

(a) Modern society and the machine. 
(b) What is the character of the opposition 
to the Eighteenth Amendment? (c) What 
is the character of the support of the 
Eighteenth Amendment? 

“4. A consideration of contemporary 
methods employed in other countries 
towards a solution of the Liquor Problem. 

“5. The development of a sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of young people 
to the values involved in the attempt of 
society to control the liquor traffic.” 


Reference Materials 
McBain, H. L., “Prohibition, Legal and 
Illegal,’’ 1928, Macmillan. 
Krant, J. A., “The Origin of Prohibi- 
tion,’”’ 1926, Columbia University Press. 


Calvin, D. L., ‘Prohibition 
United States,’’ 1926, Doran. 

Warner, H. S., ‘Prohibition, an Ad- 
venture in Freedom,” 1928, World League 
Against Alcohol. 

Fisher, Irving, ‘Prohibition at Its 
Worst,” 1926, Alcohol Information Com- 
mittee, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Fisher, Irving, and Brougham, H. B., 
“Prohibition Still at Its Worst,’ 1928, 
Alcohol Information Committee. 


* * 


GET BACK OF THE CHURCH 


“Come, Christians! Take your stand. 
Out in the open! Show your colors. Are 
you with us in our ideals? Or are you 
against us?” 

This is the spirit behind Rally Day. 
Churches want to know if the people are 
behind them. Is this force for good re- 
ceiving the support that should come 
from people who are aware of the problems 
of modern life? Why should there be 
whiners and fault-finders among those who 
make no intelligent effort to make a better 
community and a better world? 

The call sounds out, “Wake up and 
take a stand for the right.”’ 

Too often, people are willing to enjoy 
the social benefits of a church organiza- 
tion. But they are also willing to neglect 
the spiritual and moral benefits of a 
church. Sometimes they crave the re- 
spectability of church membership, with- 
out assuming its obligations. Then the 
heart goes out of the relationship. 

A church is a voluntary association of 
people who have decided to win and to 
live the highest type of life they know 
about, in the spirit of a leader like Jesus, 
the teacher of Nazareth. Church member- 
ship means, at least, that people will give 
of their talents, their service, their devo- 
tion, to see their church accomplish its aims 
in the lives of men. And the surpassing 
beauty of an age-old secret is this: ‘“‘Only 
by giving one’s life to a worth while cause, 
does one discover how sweet life can be.’’— 
The Torch. 


in the 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


A SYMPOSIUM 


One Thing I Am NOT Going to Do in 
1932 


By Some of Our Church School Leaders 


One thing I am not going to do in 1932 
is to try to have a closing service for our 
combined departments. Advantages are 
here outweighed by disadvantages, we 
believe. We have just seventy minutes 
on Sunday morning. We need much 
more time. The reassembling took con- 
siderable time. Few, if any, of the kin- 
dergarten and primary children were able 
to sing the hymn. Now all departments 
will have opportunity to use their last 
five minutes to clinch the opening service 
of worship, and we shall plan other ways 
of fellowship between the groups. 

Ruth Owens Pullman. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

We have determined to act upon at 
least one suggestion left with us by Miss 
Yates. During 1932, we will eliminate 
class reports of attendance and collecticn 
during the closing services. Class secre- 
taries will simply pass in their books after 
the school has been dismissed. 

Theodore I’. Schlaegel. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

At a recent teachers’ conference we 
decided that we would recognize birth- 
days in some other way besides the usual 
birthday song and -handclapping. Now 
when a pupil comes to the front with his 
offering the superintendent presents him 
with a birthday pin and all repeat together 
“The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the 
Lord make his face to shine upon thee and 
be gracious unto thee.” 

Carmah M. Pfaff. 

Denver, Colorado. 


In 1932 I do not intend to have expres- 
sional work during the Sunday morning 
class session. My reasons: 1. The time 
is all too brief actually to gain ground with 
a discussion period and have any amount 
of time left for expressional work. 2. 
There is always one or more in every class 
group who, if expressional work is to fol- 
low, takes half-hearted interest in the 
discussion. (The writer meets with her 
class of high school girls later on Sunday. 
She crefers a week day, but during the win- 
ter an unheated church makes this im- 
possible.) 

Ollie Cunningham. 

Caribou, Maine. 


In 1932 we will stop teaching our young- 
er children the false ideas often promoted 
by lesson material for primary groups. 
We do not know where to find sane lessons 
for the Primary Department, but we are 
going to stop putting into the child’s mind 
superstitions which to dispel will require 
the rest of his religious education career. 
I am ashamed to confess that we have been 
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AS WE FACE THE NEW YEAR 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* Lighten, dear Lord, my eyes when * 
3 blind; e 
* Give me the insight, keen but kind, * 
* Into each waking, vibrant mind s 
“3 To see aright. - 
* From rote and rule unfetter me, ze 
* That I may teach more humanly ba 
* Whatever makes youth strong and * 
- free me 
* ‘To climb the height. = 
‘ Journal of National Education. * 
* ok 
* * 
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guilty of inflicting upon tender minds the 
grotesque stories contained in some cur- 
rent texts. 
Clinton Lee Scott. 
Peoria, Illinois. 


I mean to discard class offerings, except 
for special purposes, and to adopt the 
budget system, provided for by a concerted 
effort of the Sunday school, church and 
community. We long ago discarded 
awards for perfect attendance, and rely 
almost wholly upon the worth-whileness of 
the program we offer. 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 

Pigeon River, North Carolina. 


Next week other leaders will contribute 
to a second symposium—One Thing I Am 
Going to Do in 19382. 


k O* 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


The first schools to write in and ask for 
the use of the following sets of stereopti- 
con slides will be the fortunate ones who 
will receive them. In our educational 
task of building world friendship attitudes 
and ideals, good pictures play no small 
part. Seeing and knowing and being in- 
terested in a thing are all closely tied 
together. The school that makes intelli- 
gent use of pictures is on the right road. 
When would your school like these? 

1. The Story of Suffolk, Virginia. 

2. A Trip to Suffolk. 

8. Our School at Suffolk, What It 
Does. 

4. Showing Suffolk. : 

5. Inman’s Chapel and Friendly House, 
Pigeon River, N. C. 


* * 


WHERE DOES YOUR SCHOOL 
STAND? 


Letters and cards from Japan tell of prep- 
arations for Christmas in all of our Sunday 
schools and kindergartens. Miss Down- 
ing, our ambassador of friendship and good- 
will in Tokyo, is tireless in her work. And 
all that she does is made possible by a 
certain number of our church schools 


where members, in addition to learning 
about Christianity, are having the ex- 
perience and the joy of practising it. Is 
your school one of this number? 

* * 


WORTH PCNDERING 


Bertrand Russell in a recent address at 
Ford Hall Forum, Boston, said, ‘““The man 
who can make one person think is more 
useful than he who can make a thousand 
shout.” 

In a book by Ivah Everett Deering 
called ‘“The Creative Home” (which, by 
the way, every mother of young children 
ought to read), a certain keen observer 
of human nature says, “I believe that if 
every child were given training in a num- 
ber of avenues of creative expression, we 
would develop very quickly a race of saner 
citizens.” 

When asked the reason for his conclusion 
the speaker makes this arresting state- 
ment: ““When I was young I spent years in 
newspaper work, on the police beat. It 
is impressed upon me now that in all those 
years I never met a criminal in whom at 
least one, if not every, line of creative 
endeavor had not been wholly closed in his 
youth.” 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


We quote from a recent letter written by 
an interested member of our church school 
in Brattleboro, Vermont: ‘We have, as 
you no doubt know, a parish assistant, en- 
tirely new for us here, Miss Rosamond 
Lang. So far her work has been of great 
benefit to the church, church school, and 
Y.P.C.U. The attendance of the latter 
group has gone from about seven to 
twenty or more. To-night we have the 
first meeting of a new Junior Y. P. CG. U. 
with a roll of about twenty members. 
We have made improvements in our church 
school in worship services and lesson ma- 
terial and in our primary department, too. 
An envelope system has been adopted. 
Murray Grove gave me many new ideas 
which I.am trying out.” 


Half a page or more of the monthly 
church calendar of the Murray Church 
in Attleboro, Massachusetts, is devoted to 
church school notes. Many items of in- 
formation and interest are to be found 
there. This is from the current issue: 
The average attendance by departments 
last month: Officers 89 per cent, begin- 
ners 80 per cent, primary, 84 per cent, 
junior 81 per cent, intermediate 88 per 
cent, senior 86 per cent, young people 
86 per cent, adult 75 per cent; 125 per- 
fect attendance. 

* * 

Wouldst thou know how to teach a child? 
Observe him and he will show you what 
to do. roebel. 
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Among Our Churches 


Iowa Letter 


Mt. Pleasant.— Our 
Y. P. C. U. invited the 
youth groups from the 
nearer liberal churches 
to a joint meeting Nov. 
15. Young people were 
present from the Con- 
gregational- Universalist 
Federated church of 
Avon, Ill., and the Unitarian church at 
Keokuk. An afternoon devoticnal ser- 
. vice and discussion was followed by a sup- 
per at the Willits home. Mrs. Galer, our 
pastor, met with the teachers of the Gales- 
burg, Ill., church in December for discus- 
sion of curriculum problems. She and Mr. 
Galer attended the General Convention 
and report the spirit good and that progress 
was made. * * Webster City.—Our church 
has just received a check of $1,000 from a 
woman who grew up in our Sunday school 
but who has lived away from here a great 
many years. We expect to add to our per- 
manent fund and needed repairs may be 
made. A union Thanksgiving service was 
held in our church. Rev. Effie McCullom 
Jones, D. D., pastor, is making a good many 
talks on world peace in various places, and 
is kept very busy. She will attend the 
Illinois Ministers Retreat Jan. 12 and 13, 
being one of the speakers. * * Mitchell- 
ville.—Men’s Day was observed Nov. 29. 
A sermon to Universalist comrades was 
given at 11 a. m. and at 7.30 p. m. the men 


were in the pulpit and men furnished all 
the music. Our Christmas program in- 
cluded a tree and treat for children. Our 
annual chicken-pie dinner will come Jan. 8 
at 5.380 p. m. Our ladies recently held a 
successful social meeting at the home of 
Mrs. Una Buckley in Des Moines. More 
than twenty of our church members live 
in Des Moines now. * * Altoona.—The 
Convention did not lose anything by the 
closing of the bank here. We had an 
“offset. * * Osage.—The ladies gave the 
annual supper and cleared nearly ninety 
dollars. The church work goes on as usual. 
Our attendance is above the average since 
summer vacation. The Sunday school at- 
tendance also is very good. We shall en- 
tertain the State Conventicn next June. 
* * Waterloo.—The mid-year meeting of 
our state board will probably ke enter- 
tained by this church in January or Feb- 
ruary. The state president, Truman Al- 
drich, has moved out on his farm. His 
address is R. F. D. No. 5. Our church is 
doing social service work and is active in all 
departments. Rev. Edna P. Bruner is 
pastor. * * West Union.—The Zion Lu- 
theran people rent our church and hold 
regular services in it. We keep insurance 
on the building and repairs receive atten- 
tion as needed. * * Boone.—The insur- 
ance on our church has been renewed and 
some needed repairs will be made. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


Pennsylvania Letter 


The ministers of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Convention at their annual all- 
day meeting voted to co-operate in a 
Three Months’ Plan, beginning with 
January, 1932. All the churches of the 
state are invited to work together in this 
plan to promote unity, to deepen convic- 
tions, and to enrich lives. The motto for 
the three months’ effort is this: ““A Three 
Months’ Plan for the Strengthening of 
Our Churches, the Enrichment of Our 
Lives.” The unifying theme for January 
is “Unity,” and appropriate sermons will 
be delivered by the ministers, and, where 
possible, special services of various kinds 
will be planned. February is a month for 
“The Rectification of the Social Order,” 
and the patriotic significance of the 
month will be employed to emphasize the 
still wider loyalty to the kingdom of God. 
“The Enrichment of the Inner Life’’ is 
the theme for March, and sermons and 
special meetings will lead up to the cele- 
bration of Easter. A special prayer for 
each month has been prepared, and every 
congregation in the state is invited to join 
in reading the special prayer each Sunday. 
All isolated Universalists of Pennsylvania 
may also share in the services by using the 
same prayers, as these are printed in the 


January issue of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist. * * Towanda.—The indebted- 
ness of this church incurred by building 
the addition to the Sunday school has 
again been reduced as a result of the efforts 
of the ladies and the co-operation of the 
men. The annual meeting of the minis- 
ters of the state was held at the Towanda 
church, with Rev. James D. Herrick as 
the host. The ministers spent a profitable 
day, and were royally entertained at the 
home of the pastor with a full course din- 
ner at noon, Dec. 1. Atnight the churches 
of the circuit gave a complimentary sup- 
per for 140 guests. Athens, Sheshequin, 
Standing Stone, and Towanda were well 
represented at the supper. Short talks by 
each of the visiting clergymen, and a 
special address by Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
followed by moving pictures illustrating 
the work of the General Convention and 
its auxiliaries, brought the evening to a 
close. * * Standing Stone.—A special 
home-coming service brought out nearly 
one hundred persons for a service and 
dinner in November. The last Sunday of 
November was a Thanksgiving Day for 
the church, and the pastor was presented 
with many good things. * * The State 
Superintendent visited Towanda, Stand- 


ing Stone, and Athens, the last Sunday of 
November, preaching at each place, and 
the following night he preached at Sheshe- 
quin. * * Reading.—The celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
organization of the Church of Our Father 
will be observed in a variety of ways. 
Mr. Putney is planning to have portions 
of “The Prophet of Good Luck’”’ presented 
for one feature. Special orders of service 
are prepared for the services of this church 
each Sunday. Significant plays by the 
Community Players are offered at inter- 
vals. * * Scranton.—Rev. C. A. Hallen- 
beck and Mrs. Hallenbeck are giving 
special attention to the young people of 
their church, and a series of very inter- 
esting topics for discussion on Sunday 
nights has been planned. The young 
people were asked to express their prefer- 
ences regarding questions which they 
wished to consider, and the result is a 
list of themes which are vital to the 
thinking and living of the group. * * 
Philadelphia, Restoration.—The mem- 
bers of this church are turning with great 
interest to a consideration of the spiritual 
opportunities and challenge of the trying 
times in which we are living, and Rev. 
Robert L. Tipton is finding a gratifying 
response to his interpretations of religion. 
* * Philadelphia, Church of the Mes- 
siah.—Dr. H. E. Benton and his people 
are busily engaged with the customary 
activities: of the fall and winter. * * 
Brooklyn, Hop Bottom, Kingsley, 
Nicholson.—A correspondent reports a 
very beautiful observance of Christmas at 
Brooklyn, with vested choirs both senior 
and junior, special musical numbers by 
violins and piano, andsolos. Rev. George 
C. Boorn delivered 2 sermon, ‘‘The Light of 
the World.” At Hop Bottom a duet by 
Mrs. C. E. Petty and Mrs. Boorn was a 
special part of the program. A quartette 
sang at Nicholson. The church school at 
Brooklyn presented a cantata entitled 
“On Christmas Street.’”’ The congrega- 
tions at each of the four churches show a 
gratifying interest. * * Sharpsville.—The 
death of Mr. Frank Pierce, which occurred 
Dec. 10, has removed the last of a large 
family of Universalists. For many years 
Mr. Pierce had been the principal sup- 
porter of the church at Sharpsville, al- 
though illness had kept him from his ac- 
customed activities during the past few 
years. He will be held in grateful memory 
by a large circle of friends both within 
and without our churches. * * Smithton. 
—Two special services at Smithton at- 
tracted larger congregations than usual 
during the fall. In October a rally ser- 
vice was held on the Friday night of the 
pastor’s visit, and children and parents 
were present. In addition to a special 
talk and sermon by Mr. Gay the children 
contributed to the program with recitations 
and music. A Christmas service especial- 


ly for the children was held Dec. 18. An 
illustrated talk on the Christmas legends, 
with pictures of Bethlehem, and repro- 
ductions of famous paintings, offered a 
program which was entirely novel. * * 
Linesville.—During the summer the in- 
terior of the church was repapered and 
repainted, new runners were placed on 
the floors, the pulpit furniture was re- 
upholstered, and now new hymn books 
have been purchased. One new member 
was received on Christmas Sunday. * * 
Wellsburg.—Services are held here once 
a month. The November service was 
held under difficult conditions, as thieves 
had cut the electric wires and had stolen 
about 150 feet of them. An oil lamp was 
borrowed, and several flashlights were 
employed, and the service was conducted 
without interruption. Mrs. Raymond, 
the oldest Universalist in this section, aged 
ninety-three, is seriously ill. When in 
good health, Mrs. Raymond’s keen mind 
and witty recollections make the begin- 
nings of Universalism in northwestern 
Pennsylvania a living record of hardships 
and persistence. She knew A. J. Patter- 
son as he entered into his ministry, and 
Father Shipman in the days of his prime, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Harold Marshall preached the ser- 
mon at the noon-day service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, on the last day of the old 
year. 


Dr. and Mrs. Marion D. Shutter of 
Minneapolis sailed on Dec. 18 from San 
Francisco for Hawaii, arriving in Honolulu 
Christmas eve. They will visit Captain 
and Mrs. Arnold W. Shutter, their son 
and daughter-in-law, during the holidays. 
Captain Shutter is stationed with the 11th 
Field Artillery at Schofield Barracks. 
Dr. and Mrs. Shutter will be in Hawaii 
for about six weeks, returning about the 
first of March. 


Rey. F. L. Carrier of Santa Ana, Cal., 
and his son, Stuart Carrier, teacher of 
chemistry in the Santa Ana high school, 
were at Universalist Headquarters Dec. 21, 
having spent Sunday at Provincetown. 
They left Los Angeles Thursday, Dec. 17, 
reached New York Dec. 18 and Province- 
town Dec. 19. They intended to visit 


Woodsville, N. H., spend Christmas in . 


Cleveland, and then fly back to California. 


Mrs. Mary Warren Day, formerly of 
Washington, now of Beverly, lost her 
mother suddenly on October 8. Mrs. 
Warren was a daughter of the iate Mrs. 
Jane Lippitt Patterson, and a cousin of 
Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., who conducted 
the funeral services. 


Preachers in Massachusetts churches on 
Sunday, Dec. 27, as arranged by the State 
Superintendent, were as follows: Rev. A. J. 
Torsleff, Provincetown; Mr. Wallace G. 
Fiske, Orange; Mr, Carl A. Storm, New 
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and other sturdy pioneers of the faith 
who endured much for the sake of their 
religion. * * Girard.—Rev. George A. 
Gay, State Superintendent, and his family 
are to take up residence at Girard during 
January, and the parsonage has been 
undergoing necessary repairs and renova- 
tions. New electric light fixtures, new 
wall-paper, repainting both outside and 
within, are included in the process. Mr. 
Gay has been ministering to the Girard 
Universalist church as one of the group of 
churches in the circuit which comprises 
Wellsburg, Linesville, and Smithton also. 
During the year the new heating plant at 
the church has been paid for, the audi- 
torium has been repapered and repainted, 
the Sunday school bearing the expense, 
and the Young Ladies’ Society has raised 
the final payment of $200 on the organ. 
Mr. -Gay will preach two Sundays a 
month at Girard, and will continue his 
usual services at the other churches, and 
also the work of the Superintendency. * * 
The Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., recently 
visited Towanda, Girard and Linesville. 
Plans for an extended visit by the field 
worker of the G. S. S. A. are maturing. 
George A. Gay. 


and Interests 


Bedford; Mr. Robert H. Lewis, Tyngs- 
boro; Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk, South 
Weymouth; Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., 
North Weymouth; Rev. Alfred S. Cole, 
Southbridge. 


District of Columbia 

Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. The special Christmas ob- 
servance was a pageant, ‘“‘The Adoration of 
the Christ Child,” on Sunday, Dec. 20, at 
4.30 p. m. About forty people from the 
church and church school took part. Some 
of the costumes were furnished by Mrs. 
W. H. McGlauflin from her collection 
brought from the Holy Land. Angels, 
shepherds, Wise Men from the East, 
dramatized the story of the Nativity. 
Groups representing the Church, Mis- 
sionaries, the Red Cross, Religious Educa- 
tion, America and World Peace symbolized 
in procession and tableau the practical 
expressions which adoration of Christ 
should take. Each incident was intro- 
duced by an interpretative reading by Dr. 
Perkins and further interpreted by an 
appropriate carol or choral hymn by the full 
chorus choir. The gift-bearing of the 
church school was incorporated in the 
pageant, representatives of the classes 
bringing baskets of gifts to the manger, 
later delivered to needy children. The 
pageant came to impressive climax in the 
recessional, when the choir and all the 
groups moved down the center aisle, sing- 
ing with the congregation, ‘O Come, All 
Ye Faithful.” The impressiveness of the 
pageant was greatly enhanced by the setting 
provided by the architectural beauty and 
dignity of the church, It deeply moved 
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the large congregation and set a high stand- 
ard for presentations of a similar sort in 
the future. The offering went to the Clara 
Barton birthplace endowment fund as part 
of the Christmas offering of the church 
school, which was devoted to that purpose. 
This was especially appropriate, as Clara 
Barton was born on Christmas Day. 


Connecticut 


Stamford.—Stamford is becoming one 
of the large cities of the state, having over 
70,000 population, and all the section is 
rapidly growing. It is almost within the 
metropolitan area of New York City and 
is of increasing importance in every way. 
The Universalist church, a spacious Gothic 
structure of stone, with parish house, is 
the only liberal church in this large and 
strategic section. Its history includes 
some twenty-five years, and tells of dis- 
tinguished preachers—C. Ellwood Nash, 
J. K. Mason, the princely J. Smith Dodge, 
and others—also of social prestige and 
commanding resources. At present the 
pastorate is vacant, and, under direction 
of the State Superintendent, our leading 
preachers of the day are being heard there 
from time to time while candidates are be- 
ing considered. 

Norwich.—The annual Christmas can- 
dlelight vesper service was held by the 
Young People’s Christian Union Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 20. The service opened 
with a musicale by the augmented choir 
at 5.45, the candles were lighted at 6, 
then followed the presentation of the 
pageant, ““Tidings from Judea,’’ under the 
direction of Mrs. A. N. Foster. The skill- 
ful lighting effects, the colorful costumes, 
the grace and precision of movement, the 
realistic scenes of the angelic chorus and 
the adoration of the wise men and the fea- 
turing of the familiar songs, ‘‘Come, All Ye 
Faithful,’ “Watchman, Tell Us of the 
Night,” “Angels of Light,’”’ “Little Town 
of Bethlehem,” all made the occasion one 
of beauty and devotion. The audience 
filled the church and included numerous 
friends from out of town. Two of our 
older members, Mr. and Mrs. John Button, 
have this week observed their sixty-fifth 
wedding anniversary. The event was 
happily noted by a little group of workers 
from the church who went to their home 
bringing gifts and testimonies of friendly 
affection. Mr. Button has been an in- 
valid these many years, and, through all 
the years of patient devotion, Mrs. Button 
has shown unfailing interest in the work 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society. There are not 
many in our historic church to match their 
record. 


Maine 


Orono.—Rey. T. W. Horsfield, pastor. 
Since the opening of the church the first 
of November the congregation has steadily 
increased until it now has doubled its size 
in regular attendance. The Sunday school 
is held at 11.80 each Sunday under the 
leadership of Mrs. C. Harry White. A 
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Y.P. C. U. has been formed which prom- 
ises to be an important part of the church 
work. Some university. students and 
high school scholars have shown much in- 
terest in forming the Union, and after the 
Christmas holidays will start on a regular 
program. The Ladies’ Aid is active. 
The ladies have been selling Christmas 
wreaths, which is a yearly custom and 
usually adds a good amount to the treas- 
ury. The Christmas party for the chil- 
dren of the Sunday school was held in the 
vestry on Wednesday, Dec. 23. Mrs. 
Alden P. Webster has presented to the 
church society, in memory of her mother, 
the late Mrs. Calvin W. Cram of Bangor, a 
beautiful silver vase, which is much ap- 
preciated. The canvass for funds was held 
Dec. 20. 
Massachusetts 

Brookline.—Rev. Crawford O. Smith, 
pastor. The nineteenth Christmas party 
for twenty of the hundreds of poor chil- 
dren looked after by the Morgan Me- 
morial of Boston was held in the church 
parlor on Wednesday evening, Dec. 23. 
As usual, a number of the church people 
attended to enjoy the children’s happiness. 
Ten dolls sat in a row on the piano, and 
several of the ten little girls began count- 
ing them at once, to be sure there were 
enough to go around. Santa Claus had 
difficulty in pronouncing some of the 
names, but sweaters, dolls, necklaces, 
harmonicas, mechanical toys, and boxes of 
candy were rapidly distributed. Ice 
cream and cake added the finishing touch. 
Mrs. Thomas Pollitt and Miss Stella 
Adams have assumed the responsibility 
and done most of the work for these 
parties from their beginning. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. On Thursday evening, Dec. 17, 
the entire parish gathered in the social 
hall at 6.30 for a Christmas supper. Miss 
Wilhelmina Thompson and Miss Edith F. 
Skillings, dressed like an English squire 
and his wife of a century ago, greeted the 
guests. During the supper a procession 
of carolers in costume, bearing lighted 
tapers, wound their way among the 
tables, singing old Christmas melodies. 
Then the Yule-log was brought in with 
proper ceremony, and the boy carolers 
grouped themselves around the fireplace 
while they sang, ‘“‘Deck the Hall.” <A page 
announced the entrance of the wassail 
bowl, the contents of which were tasted 
by the squire, who then offered it to his 
friends. A group of girls then appeared 
before the squire’s wife, seeking her ap- 
proval of the ale. The boar’s head was 
heralded by a tiny page. The squire ac- 
cepted it and presented it to the pastor, 
Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks. The entire 
company sang, “It Came upon the Mid- 
night Clear,’ ‘“Hark! the Herald Angels 
Sing,” and ‘Noel,’ until the herald an- 
nounced the coming of the pudding, 
which was brought in by the herald, the 
pages and the stewardess, to the strains of 
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a minuet. The carolers then gave “Hail 
to Britannia!”’ The ‘““Mummers’ appeared 
just then, to announce their play of “St. 
George and the Dragon. From his lair 
among the green branches the sleeping 
Dragon was aroused by brave little Jack- 
the-Giant-Killer, whose courage was no 
match for the voracious beast so eager to 
devour him! But St. George appeared 
and battled for the right; the wise Doctor 
lent his aid; the Turk was vanquished, and 
the Dragon was overcome! At the close 
of the dinner festivities, every one ad- 
journed to the Sunday school room up- 
stairs, where stood a beautiful Christmas 
tree, and by its side the cradle in readiness 
for the white gifts to the King, which were 
given by pupils of the church school for 
children of the Day Nursery and other 
such organizations in the city. After the 
distribution of gifts and more carols, 
another visit was made to the dining-hall, 
where ice cream was served to every one. 
Mrs. Carl Edwards was chairman of the 
supper committee. 
and Mrs. Orville S. Edgett were co-chair- 
men of the entertainment committee. 
Miss Ethel Barrett was pianist. The 
carolers were members of the choir and 
church school. Others took part as fol- 
lows: Herald, Paul Turner, Jr.; Cook, 


Robert A. Dickson; Stewardess, Mrs. 
Annie Atwood; Chief Mummer, Orin 
Barstow; Jack-the-Giant-Killer, Warren 


Patch Barron; Turk, Dana F. Batling; 
Dragon, Theodore Prescott; St. George, 
Everett Innis; Santa Claus, Jesse Wells. 

Orange.—Dec. 20 in the morning as the 
church school in processional came to the 
front, the little ones of the primary de- 
partment proceeded to the platform and 
sang, “Away in a Manger.’’ The notices 
and special Christmas offering were then 
followed by the pageant, “‘Let There Be 
Light.”” The choir from the balcony and 
two numbers rendered by Mrs. Naomi 
Billings Carroll of Millers Falls, cello, 
Miss Dorothy Young of Greenfield, violin, 
and Mrs. Rosella Wikel of Orange, organ, 
added greatly to. the program. Much 
credit is due Miss Laurice Humphrey, 
director, Mrs. Rosella Wikel, music, and 
Mrs. Carrie French, costuming, as well 
as the committee who co-operated in 
decorations. Especially fine was the spirit 
of the young people who took the speak- 
ing parts. During the week the usual 
Christmas festivities, with contributions 
of gifts for the less fortunate, took place 
on Wednesday evening and Thursday 
afternoon. 

North Weymouth.—An excellent con- 
gregation greeted Dr. A. Gertrude Earle 
on Dec. 20. The music by the chorus 
choir, under the leadership of Mrs. Reed, 
was of a high order. “Our choir is the 
strength of this church,” said one. ‘“They 
are faithfulness itself and it is largely due 
to good fellowship. ” At the close of the 
service, the older division of the church 
school assembled in the church for a 


Miss Barbara Edgett~ 


Christmas program. More than one hun- 
dred children and young people, with 
thirty more, assembled in the primary de- 
partment downstairs. Miss Ruth Reed, 
a girl brought up in this church and now a 
student in Crane School of Religion, con- 
ducted the service. Many familiar carols 
were sung, each introduced by a few words 
about the country from which it comes, 
the beautiful Christmas scripture was read 
by the whole group, and Miss Reed told 
a lovely story. It was most significant to 
observe the eager participation of all 
present and the absolute attention given 
to the story. Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 
superintendent of the school for more than 
a quarter of a century, sat quietly by, 
watching this splendid demonstration of 
the results of her labors, both in the size 
of the school and the efficient work of the 
young lady presiding. From one point of 
view this is one of our smaller churches. 
From the point of view of genuine service 
to the community, it is a big church. 


Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rev. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor. Rev. Robert 
M. Rice, assistant pastor. Under the 
direction of Mrs. Robert M. Rice, the 
senior Y. P. C. U. gave three one-act plays 
on the evening of Dec. 4. The same 
group entertained the children of Unity 
House Day Nursery at the annual Christ- 
mas party, providing gifts for each child. 
They also repeated the pageant given 
two years ago at the Christmas Sunday 
evening service, ‘“‘Why the Chimes Rang.” 
The pageant is written from the old and 
well known legend and the climax is 
reached when the bells in the church tower 
ring out “Adeste Fidelis” as the true gift 
is laid upon the altar by the little boy. 
The Church of the Redeemer is the only 
one in Minneapolis having a set of bells 
which can play a melody. The senior 
Union is made up largely of university 
students. In the absence of Dr. Shutter, 
Mr. Rice conducted the Christmas morn- 
ing church service. His subject was “The 
Gleam of a Star and the Peal of a Bell.” 
The Christmas music was unusually fine 
and the vocal quartette was assisted by 
J. Andrew Cooper, violinist from the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Har- 
ry W. Ranks is the organist and director. 
There was a fine attendance. The church 
school party was held on Monday evening, 
with many children and their parents 
present. There were games, the motion 
picture, “The Night before Christmas,” 
and the Christmas story, beautifully told. 
In the Leader of Dec. 12 it was reported 
that more than $4,000 was contributed by 
members of the Church of the Redeemer , 
to the Community Fund. The amount 
should have been $40,000. 


Pennsylvania 
Brooklyn.—Rey. George C. Boorn, 
pastor. A beautiful Christmas service 
was carried out in the Brooklyn church 
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Sunday, Dec. 20. The sermon topic was 
“The Light of the World.’ Against 
a background of evergreen and silver, the 
senior choir in their white vestments 
filled the chancel. An anthem by the 
senior choir, a song by the junior choir, 
a soprano solo by Mrs. Willis Giles and 
an instrumental trio for the offertory by 
Mrs. Terry, Mrs. Berilla and Mrs. Smith, 
comprised the musical program. On 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 23, the church 
school presented the cantata, ‘‘On Christ- 
mas Street,’ followed by the tree with 
Santa Claus distributing gifts. The offer- 
ing went to the County Children’s Aid 
Society. 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. Christmas Sunday was observed 
wtih inspiring services morning and eve- 
ning. At the morning service the preacher 
was Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Boston, 
field representative of the Universalist 
General Convention. Miss Gladys B. 
Pickering and Thomas Tait gave vocal 
solos, while William Deverall of Pascoag 
gave a violincello selection with organ 
accompaniment by the organist, Earle B. 
Robinson. A feature of the morning ser- 
vice was the dedication of an electrically 
illuminated star given by the Onward and 
Upward Class of the Sunday school in 
memory of the late Albert E. Sweet, a 
charter member of the church, who died 
two years ago. The star has been placed 
over the pulpit platform a short distance 
in front of the organ pipes. A brass plate 
bearing the name of the donors and the 
year of presentation, also the name of Mr. 
Sweet, has been placed at the entrance'to 
the auditorium from the vestibule. Pre- 
ceding the presentation of the star the 
pageant, “Let There Be Light,” by Miss 
Susan Andrews, was read. In the evening, 
instead of the usual candlelight service, 
the five-reel motion picture film ‘‘The 
Passion Play,’’ was shown. The Sunday 
school voted Christmas gifts from their 
funds to the work of the Japan Mission 
and for the work of the newly established 
agricultural school for boys in Korea. A 
donation was also voted for the relief of 
the famine sufferers in China. Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 28, at 7.30 in the vestry of 
the church, the annual Christmas party 
and entertainment for the Sunday school 
was held. The “White Gifts’ service 
was used, the children bringing gifts to 
be distributed among the poor of the 
town. 


Wisconsin 

Monroe.—Rey. L. R. Robinson, pastor. 
Our ladies held their annual bazaar on 
Dec. 9, and cleared between $300 and 
$400. Our young people’s parties held in 
the parish hall have become very popular, 
attracting about one hundred each time. 
We had to divide the numbers, holding 
separate parties, according to age. One 
hundred came to the recent one given for 


the benefit of those above high school age. 
The “Round Table Class’’—lately or- 
ganized by Mrs. Lida Ludlow—consists 
of young men, who have most interesting 
discussions of popular themes. Our Sun- 
day school is growing in numbers. The 
pastor took part on the program of the 
union Thanksgiving service, in which six 
churches united. We have a very fine 
brotherly spirit among our pastors and 
churches in Monroe. There was a union 
Christmas morning candlelight service 
in which we Universalists joined. Monroe 
is a fine little city in which to live, Our 
people are among the leaders in everything 
beneficial to humanity, and we have 
some of the most influential men and 
women in the county. In spite of the 
times we are meeting all financial obliga- 
tions, and prospects for the future are 
bright. 


x Ox 


AT MULBERRY AND SENOIA, GA. 


About one hundred years ago a son of 
Ireland came to America and settled in 
what has long been known as the Mulberry 
community of Georgia, then a rude pioneer 
section of the state. Disputes between 
individuals were often settled at the court 
ground by the old brutal method of 
physical combat. 

But Robert: White, recently from Erin, 
was a man of peace, and he strongly ob- 
jected to violent ways of settling dif- 
ferences. He knew and practised a better 
way. His neighbors used to relate the 
following story: On one occasion arrange- 
ments had been made for a fight at the 
usual place, the court ground. A ring had 
been drawn and the prospective combat- 
ants had entered. But at this juncture 
Robert White appeared on the scene, and 
one of the by-standers exclaimed: ‘“There 
won’t be any fight to-day; yonder comes 
old Bob White.” True enough, there 
was no fight. 

Though educated for the Presbyterian 
ministry, Robert White became a Uni- 
versalist early in life. Firmly and actively 
standing for his new-found faith, in due 
time a Universalist church was established 
in his community. This church stands 
to-day at the old court ground, the former 
place of combat, a monument to Robert 
White and others, no less faithful to the 
gospel of peace. 

Years ago the writer of this sketch was 
pastor of this church, and it was his de- 
lightful privilege to speak from its pulpit 
on a recent date. Though the notice of 
my coming had been too brief, a good 
company was present. A Sunday school is 
still maintained there, the church has a 
new minister, Rev. L. C. Prater, and it 
bids fair to live and continue its influence 
in behalf of peace. 

About the year 1820 a number of fami- 
lies by the name of Linch, Summers, and 
Morgan immigrated from Newberry dis- 
trict, South Carolina, to Cometa County, 
Georgia. The fathers of these people 


had been Universalists, members of the 
Hartford church, near the homes of their 
childhood. This was one of the first Uni- 
versalist movements in the South. Of 
course these people took with them the 
faith of their fathers, and in their new 
home they established a church about the 
year 1829. They erected a log house as 
a place of worship. 

Some thirty-five years ago the old log 
structure was torn down and a nice frame 
building erected in its place. At that 
time the writer of this sketch was serving 
in the Georgia mission field and assisted 
in the building of the new edifice. 

On the fifth Sunday of November last, 
it was my privilege to occupy that pulpit 
again. <A fine audience, mostly composed 
of young people, was present. They were 
the children of many who had worshiped 
there in years gone by. 

These young people are eager to ‘“‘carry 
on.”’ Why should they not! Mr. Prater 
has taken up the work there. The people 
are impressed with his sincerity and hon- 
esty of purpose. He should succeed. 

Thomas Chapman. 
* * 


THE OFFICIAL RELEASE 


The meeting of the Universalist-Uni- 
tarian Commissions, authorized by the 
Universalist General Convention and the 
Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, was held on Dec. 15 and 16 at 
Brown University, Providence. The Com- 
missions were the first group to use the 
beautiful Faunce Memorial Room in 
Faunce House, which is set aside for re- 
ligious purposes. They were greatly hon- 
ored by being given these facilities for 
their first meeting. They were welcomed 
on behalf of the university by the acting 
president, Dr. Albert D. Mead, who re- 
ferred to the peculiar appropriateness of 
the meeting in view of the historic spirit 
of Brown as an institution of religious 
liberalism and of the hallowed memory of 
the late President Faunce, always a stal- 
wart champion of the freedom of thought 
and worship as well as of Christian unity. 

Mr. Victor A. Friend, President of the 
Universalist General Convention, was 
made chairman of the meeting, and Rev. 
Walter R. Hunt, D. D., Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, was made 
secretary. 

The challenge of the ever-enlarging op- 


‘portunity for liberal religion and the need 


of it in this country were discussed, to- 
gether with plans for the larger usefulness 
of both denominations. Various sugges- 
tions were considered looking to increasing 
co-operation by the two fellowships in 
several undertakings, and the enlargement 
of our mutual work and influence. 

The Commissioners regretted the un- 
avoidable absence of Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, D. D., of Philadelphia. All the 
other members of both Commissions were 
present. All the sessions of Tuesday 
evening and Wednesday were marked by 
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the utmost good will, entire frankness in 
discussion, and by a quickening hope that 
further sessions would bring well-defined 
results. 

Deep grief was expressed for the death 
of Mr. Henry H. Fuller, treasurer of the 
American Unitarian Association and a 
member of the Unitarian Commission. 
Mr. Percy W. Gardner, of Providence, 
lately, president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, accepted an appointment in his 
place. 

A committee of three representatives 
from each Commission was appointed to 
consider and draft plans, and it is ex- 
pected that the Commissions will meet 
again early in February to consider its 
reports and to proceed. 

The Commissions are composed of the 
following members: 

Universalist—Rey. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., of Detroit, Mich., trustee and 
ex-President of the Universalist General 
Convention. Mr. L. A. Ames, of New York 
City, chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the Convention. Mr. A. Ingham Bick- 
nell of Boston, Treasurer and counsel of 
the Convention. Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., Secretary of the Convention. Mr. 
Victor A. Friend of Melrose, President of 
the Convention. Hon. R. W. Hill of 
Salem, chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Convention. Rev. W. H. Mac- 
pherson, L. H. D., of Joliet, trustee of the 
Convention, and also a trustee of the 
Meadville Theological School. Rev. F. W. 
Perkins, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
chairman of the Continuing Commission 
on Comity and Unity of the Convention. 
Rey. Clinton L. Scott, D. D., of Peoria, 
trustee of the Convention. 

Unitarian—Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
D. D., chairman, President of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Rev. Walter 
R. Hunt, D. D., Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Rev. Charles R. Joy, Vice-President 
of the Association. Mr. Percy W. Gard- 
ner, Director of the Association. Rev. 
John H. Lathrop, D. D., Director of the 
Association and minister of the Church of 
the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, Director of the Associa- 
tion and Secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence. Mr. Herbert C. Parsons, President 
of the Laymen’s League and State Com- 
missioner on Probation. Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, D. D., minister of the First U1i- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia. Mr. 
William Roger Greeley, ex-president of 
the Unitarian Club of Boston, member of 
the Council of the Laymen’s League, and 
chairman of the First Parish in Lexington. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

Date: Monday, Jan 4. Hour: 10.45. 
Place: Church of the Redemption, Boyl- 
ston and Ipswich Streets, Boston. Speak- 
er: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D. 
Subject: ‘Soviet Russia and the Future.” 

It is a matter of special satisfaction to 
the ministers that they are able to secure 


this eminent speaker and that he is to ad- 
dress them on a theme of such vital and 
timely interest. Dr. Holmes visited Rus- 
sia in the summers of 1922 and 1931 and 
he will speak from personal observations 
and investigations. The Congregational 
and Unitarian ministers have accepted 
invitations to attend this meeting. The 
Church of the Redemption kindly offers 
to provide a room adequate for the large 
audience. 
* * s 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 22) 

Dr. Krumbine fears intellectual difficul- 
ties less than the greater danger—that 
“religion will be reduced to a bit of beauti- 
ful embroidery to decorate a life of gain- 
getting.” 

A mind well furnished, a spirit chastened 
by experience, and a faith tested in the 
presence of the worst that skepticism can 
say—these come to candid and illuminat- 
ing expression in a book that will help 
thoughtful men and women. e 

TEL JOE Jy IS 
* * 


The Disciples of Christ 


Religion Follows the Frontier: A His- 
tory of the Disciples of Christ. By 
W.E. Garrison. (Harpers. $2.50.) 
An interesting study of a frontier re- 

formation designed to secure Christian 
unity by restoring “that simple and es- 
sential Christianity’? upon which all men 
could agree and unite. The Disciple’s 
Church has had to face the two facts, 
first, that the church in apostolic days con- 
tained ‘an admixture of human influ- 
ences’’ and therefore could not be a divine 
pattern in all details; and, second, that 
the New Testament does not give us in all 
particulars an accurate picture of the 
primitive church. How these facts have 
been faced, and how frontier methods 
have been affected by enforced contact 
with new knowledge and new ways of life, 
is the theme of Dr. Garrison’s valuable 
study of his own denomination. 


HalieaBaSs 
* * 
Meeting the Challenge of Modern 
Doubt 
By James Gordon Gilkey. (Macmillan. 


$2.00.) 

An excellent book for those unsettled in 
their faith. Especially good for the lay- 
man, as it is practical in its presentation 
rather than technical. Ministers who 
have been thinking along these lines for 
some time will not find anything particu- 
larly new in it. It is clear and moves 
steadily from point to point. My per- 
sonal reaction is just a little disappoint- 
ment that the author still makes God so 
much of an external, objective power, al- 
though at times he gets away from this 
viewpoint completely. It ought to prove 
helpful for the person who is beginning to 
find his old idea about Jesus, the Bible, 
etc., breaking up. While the argument 


is not always convincing, one recognizes 
that the author realizes that ‘‘the process 
of discovering truth about God still goes 
on, and we begin to hope that during our 
own lifetime new and immensely sig- 
nificant insights may be achieved.” 
Hurley Begun. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 
* 

* 

* pie ae 

* Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., 
* was pastor of the Broadway Tab- 
* ernacle (Congregational), New York 
* City, for over thirty years. He re- 
* signed two years ago, expecting to 
* retire, but has been preaching stead- 
* ily from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
* coast. He is the author of the de- 
* lightful “Nature Sermons” reviewed 
* recently in the Leader, and a long 
* list of religious books. He is an 
* Ohio man and was graduated from 
* Ohio Wesleyan, but holds degrees 
* from many institutions. 

> Harold Hoffsommer, Ph. D., is a 
* professor in the Department of 
* Sociology in the Alabama Poly- 
* technic Institute. 

Rev. Harry L. Canfield, D. D., 
* is pastor of the Universalist church 
* in Greensboro, N. C. 

a Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., is 
* pastor of the Grove Hall Univer- 
* salist church, Boston. 

* Rev. Clayton V. B. Wilkin is pas- 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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tor of the Universalist church in 
Middleville, N. Y. 

Dr. L. O. Williams is a Univer- 
salist minister, and has served 
churches at Claremont, N. H., 
Boston, Stoughton, Mass., and 
Buffalo, N. Y. He has made a spe- 
cial study of psychology and has 
written and lectured on Psychology 
and Religion. 

Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., 
has been pastor of the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, since 
March, 1920. He is secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Convention, 
chairman of the International Re- 
lations Commission of the Phila- 
delphia Federation of Churches, 
and chairman of the Commission 
on Foreign Affairs and World Peace 
of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, as well as a member of 
other important bodies. 
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A MEETING IN LEOMINSTER 


We had a wonderful meeting of the 
Fitchburg and vicinity Ministerial As- 
sociation at Leominster, at the Methodist 
church. Rey. Lionel Winston of the Fitch- 
burg Calvinistic Congregational Church 
preached the Christmas sermon, then we 
had communion with Dr. Healy of the 


80. 


Methodist church for the minister, and 
Rev. Mr. Mark of the Unitarian church 
and Rey. Mr. Trafton of the Baptist church 
‘Serving as deacons. We all knelt around 
the chancel. After the service all ad- 
journed to the vestry, where a bountiful 
chicken dinner was served, the tables be- 
ing in holiday attire, with Santa and fav- 
ors. It is said of this association that it is 
the most friendly and united of any that 
many of the ministers have ever known. 
Lucy Milton Giles. 


Notices 


WHO WANTS THESE THINGS? 


A suit of clothes with frock coat, size 40, and a 
‘silk hat, size six and seven-eighths, will be sent free 
‘to the first person making application. An addi- 
tional frock coat will be disposed of on the same 
terms, 

Write Alvar Polk, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 

eh 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the Universal- 
ist church in Columbus, Ohio, on Jan. 11, 1932, at 
8 p. m., for the examination of Rev. William A. 
Wilson, clerical licentiate applying for full fellow- 
ship. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
Sy 3 
PUBLIC MEETING 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a publie meeting in the 
Universalist church in West Somerville, Thursday, 
Jan. 14, 1982. 

Morning session at 10.30, the State President 
presiding. Voluntary, Mildred Vinton Drew. Praise 
service, topic, “How Big Is My World?” Miss Susan 
Andrews of the General Sunday School Association. 
‘Greetings, Mrs. Frank A. Ordway, president of the 
Mission Circle. Response, Mrs. Perey R. Moody, 
District Director. Soprano solo, Evelyn E. Turner. 
Address, ‘‘Get Understanding,’ Mrs. William L. 
Lillie, Mission Study Chairman. Soprano solo, 
Evelyn E, Turner. Address, ‘““The New Day for 
the Rural Church of New England,” Rev. Hilda L. 
Ives, Rural Secretary of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Churches. 

A Good Fellowship Luncheon will be served at 
12.30 at the usual price. Please notify Mrs. Arthur 
L. Butler, 26 Whitefield Road, West Somerville, 
tel. Somerset 1682, by Monday, Jan. 11, for reser- 
vations, 

Afternoon session at 1.45. Voluntary, Cleora A. 
Nickels. Personal message and prayer, the pastor, 
Rev. C. P. Hall. Address, ‘A Soldier’s Plea for 
Peace,’’ Captain Nicholas Staneovitch, the young- 
est soldier in the Wold War, introduced by Rev. 
Alfred V. Bliss, secretary of the Massachusetts Con- 
gregational Conference and Missionary Society. 
Violin solo, Phyllis Edwards. Benediction. 

The church is at Davis Square. Take Lechmere 
ears at Park Street or North Station, changing for 
a Highland Avenue car, or at Sullivan Square take 
Highland Avenue car. At South Station or Park 
Street take Cambridge Subway to Harvard Square, 
change to North Cambridge cars to car barn; there 
take Medford bus to Davis Square. 

ae te 
SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


The general theme for the annual Institute spon- 
sored by the Universalist Sunday School Union, to 
be held on Saturday, Jan. 16, 1932, at Tufts College, 
will be “The Bible in Religious Education.” The 
program opens at three o’clock. There will be three 
class periods during the afternoon. Supper will be 
served at the college at 6.30 for fifty cents per plate. 
Reservations for supper must be made by Thursday, 
Jan. 14, with the secretary, Dora J. Brown, 176 New- 
bury St., Boston. 

Instructors: Miss Annie Pousland of the Second 
Church, Salem, who will tell “‘How to Teach the 
Bible to Beginners and Primary Children;’’ Professor 
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Marie Cole Powell of Boston University, who will 
tell us “How to Teach and What to Teach” to 
juniors; for the intermediate and young people’s 
groups, Mrs. Lloyd Miller of the Religious Educa- 
tional Committee of the Massachusetts Congrega- 
tional Conference, who will tell “How to Use the 
Bible.” Dr. A. Gertrude Earle will bring “The 
Message of the Prophets” to the adult group. All 
planning to attend Dr. Earle’s class are requested to 
bring their Bibles. 

Rev. Edgar R. Walker, president of the Union, 
and Miss Susan M. Andrews of the General Sun- 
day School Association, will present a ‘Worship 
Service.” 

It is hoped that a Biblical drama will be given 
immediately following the supper. 

The Institute is free and all interested are invited 
to attend. 

ae tick 
UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOKS 


The General Convention has a number of copies 
of Universalist Year Books from 1922 to 1930 in- 
clusive. If any individuals or organizations would 
care to receive a complete set of these books, or single 
copies of any year, we should be glad to furnish them 
upon request for the cost of postage alone, as long 
as the supply lasts 

Send in your request at once to the Universalist 
General Convention, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Obituary 
Robert Morrill Adams 


Prof. Robert Morrill Adams, poet, raconteur and 
widely known teacher of boys and girls, died Dee. 12 
at the Homeopathic Hospital in Philadelphia. 

He was born fifty years ago in Hill, New Hamp- 
shire, the son of Rev. Franklin Elihu Adams and 
Mary Parker Adams. His father was a Universalist 
minister. He received a B. A. and a B. S. degree 
from Lebanon University, Lebanon, Ohio, Yale 
University gave him the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and he took a Master’s degree at Columbia. 

Professor Adams’ career as a teacher began in 
Lebanon, Ohio. For six years he gave courses in 
Science in various schools in the Philippine Islands, 
including the Manilla Normal School. On his return 
to the United States, he became principal at Vine- 
yard Haven in Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 

The government called Professor Adams to ser- 
vice as examiner in the U. S. Civil Serviee Commis- 
sion. Afterward he was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, where his specialty was agricul- 
tural education. 

In January, 1920, Professor Adams went to Cornell 
University, where he was put in charge of the ex- 
tension work in home gardening. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Catherine Van Gor- 
don Adams, one son, Van Gordon, one brother, 
Clifton, and one sister, Edith. 

Funeral services were held Dee. 
was at Ithaca. 


15, and burial 


Dr. H. P. Wilcox 


Dr. Hadwen Purdy Wilcox, age sixty-five, one of 
Central Square’s best known citizens, died at Crouse- 
Irving hospital, Syracuse, Tuesday, Dee. 15, where 
he was taken Sunday noon suffering from a frac- 
tured skull, sustained when his car skidded and 
overturned in the ditch near Colosse while he was 
on his way to visit a patient. 

Dr. Wilcox was born at Smyrna, Sept. 20, 1866, 
the son of James Wilcox and Sabring Stanbro Wilcox. 
He was educated in Smyrna and went to medical 
school in Burlington, Vt., one year and then to the 
University of New York Medical College, graduating 
in 1888, after which he came immediately to Central 
Square. 

On June 25, 1890, he was united in marriage to 
Armonelle Low, daughter of A. Ten Eyek Low and 
Emma Dygert Low. One son was born to them, 
who died in infancy. 

Dr. Wileox has been interested in everything that 
might be forthe welfare of the community. He was 
a member of the Oswego County Medical Society 
and was serving as health officer for the town of 
Hastings and West Monroe at the time of his death. 

Dr. Wilcox was a 32d degree Mason and a member 
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of Central Square Lodge No. 622, F. and A. M.; 
Central Square Chapter Royal Arch Masons, No. 
315; Central City Commandery Knights Templars, 
Central City Consistory of Syracuse, and was also a 
Shrine member of Media Temple, Watertown. 

The doctor had long been interested in growing 
flowers and had maintained a rose garden of choice 
varieties for some time. For a number of years he 
had sent from Bermuda at Easter time quantitites 
of white lilies which he took on Sunday to the First 
Universalist Church of this village, of which he was 
a member. 

He leaves besides his wife, one sister, Mrs. William 
Briggs of Norwich, and a nephew, William Briggs, Jr. 

Funeral services were conducted at his home Fri- 
day, Dee. 18, at 2 o’clock, with Prof. H. P. Morrell 
of Canton University officiating. Burial was in the 
Low family plot in Hillside Cemetery, Central 
Square.—The Ceniral Square (N. Y.) News. 


Mrs. Charlotte M. Watson 


Word reaches us that one of our oldest subserib- 
ers, Mrs. Charlotte M. Watson of Claremont, N. H., 
on Nov. 28 fell and fractured her hip. She could 
not survive the shock and passed away ten days 
later. The funeral was held from the home on Chest- 
nut Street at Claremont, to which she came as a 
bride sixty-eight years ago. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
persorality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accomme- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managera, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
need 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 


Jesus Christ 
b 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1, John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
8. Cupid Goes to Church, 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
%. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. ‘The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


Murray 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A Brenan School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 
Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 


Accommodations for a small group of 
Junior Girls to do Grade Work 


under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH |SUPPLIES 
Reshousse Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


you want to know the Universalist 
interpretation of the International 
Uniform Lessons subscribe for 


The Sunday School Helper 


Senior grade for older young people and 
adults—60 cents per year. Intermediate 
grade for pupils from thirteen to seven- 
teen, 40 cents per year. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOC | 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respectiy ¢ 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schowt 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and theroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


| Burdett College | 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
Office Management, Normal 
Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


graphic, 
ommercial, 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to buil’! 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 
‘A Hollywood film actor with a grouse 
was bitten by a dog and had to lie up. 
The doctor, on examining the injury, 
shook his head and said the matter was 
very serious, as obviously the dog had 
been suffering from rabies. 

“All right,” said the actor, “hand me 
pen and paper.” 

“Say,” said the doctor, “I don’t expect 
there’s any necessity for making your will 
yet.” . 

“I’m making no will,” said the actor, 
“only a list of some film people I’m going 
to bite.”—Tit-Bits. 

Pet 

Granddad was slowly walking along the 
sidewalk, and Billie, aged four, was about 
twenty paces behind, trudging along on 
little fat legs. 

“Why don’t you wait for me?”’ he called, 
aggrieved. 

“T am waiting for you,” replied Grand 
dad, slowing up a bit more and turning 
around. 

“Well,’’ said the panting youngster, 
“you ain’t waitin’ very fast!”’— New Out- 
look. 

+ 8 

Teacher: ‘‘Who can tell me what the 
former ruler of Russia was called?” 

Class (in unison): ‘‘Czar.”’ 

Teacher: “Correct, and what was his 
wife called?” ; 

Class: “Czarina.”’ ip 

Teacher: ‘‘Correct, and what were the 
Czar’s little children called?” 

A pause, and then a small, timid voice 
-piped up: “Czardines.””—Exchange. 

* * 

“Any one could tell by looking at you 
that your parents came from Ireland.” 

“My parents did not come from Ire- 
land,’”’ said Pat. ¢ 

“Come on, don’t try to fool*>me; your 


face shows your parents came, from Ire-— 


land.” nee, 
“They did not,” said Pat. ‘They are 
in Ireland yet.”—Vancowver’ Province. 
Sk fae 3 Pa, 
LEGIONNAIRES --.- 
You Are 
Welcome to Wyandotte 
Nixon Funeral Home 
Prompt Ambulance Service Phone 607 
Day or Night 
—Wyandotte (Mich.) Daily Record. 
* * 


Camping Cook Note: The way to tell 
the difference between a grindstone and 
a flapjack is to stick a knife in each. If 
the knife breaks it’s a flapjack.—Grit. 

* * 

“Don’t you know her? Why, she lives 
in the same square with you.” 

“Yes, but she’s not in the same circle.” 
—Christian Advocate ( Nashville). 

* * 

Heard on the tennis court: ‘‘Poor fellow, 
he lost his amateur standing and now he 
can’t make a cent.”’—Life. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 
Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


social life. 


guidance. 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 
Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “thirigs to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 
Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


other virtues. 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The . 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There arealso interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, an 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription ! 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 
Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the p 
and playing the new games. Only materials ‘hich will t 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the storits are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 
Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


biography, as 


A 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of =~ 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 


days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Mass. 


Boston, 


